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ANTHONY’S FORTUNE. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


As Alice Gex’s scheme approached 
its culmination she became disquieted 
and anxious. Her motive had been 
of the best, but she doubted the 
wisdom of putting it into effect. 
It had caused her much thought and 
had been acted upon only after long 
deliberation ; yet now that the result 
was imminent, she almost wished the 
thing undone. Eminently womanly, 
the mere fact of going to Mr. 
Gilstrapp had disturbed her; wholly 
filial and loyal, to consult a third 
party upon her father’s affairs, and 
inferentially display her father’s 
weaknesses, had caused her pain. 
But she had adventured both for the 
conviction which made them to her 
mind necessary; and now that she 
could not withdraw, now that she 
had received Gilstrapp’s communica- 
tion announcing that very day as the 
date he had chosen to present his 
acquisition to the unconscious Colonel, 
the timidity of her sex seized her, 
and she was in a panic between hope 
and fear as to the consequence of the 
train of circumstances she had set 
moving. 

Another impulse also, less charac- 
teristic of her than of many of her 
sex, had its share in promoting rest- 
lessness. She was curious to make 
acquaintance with the prospective 
secretary whom Gilstrapp had praised 
so warmly. She was but moderately 
sanguine on that point, for she knew 
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the honest gentleman’s propensity to 
see only the best side of everyone, 
especially of his friends; and if his 
client should prove in the slightest 
degree obnoxious, her task of recon- 
ciling her father might prove a hard 
one. 

Upon one pretext or another she 
contrived to waste a great deal of her 
usually busy morning at the window 
or in the garden. At last the clock 
on the stairs struck noon, and simul- 
taneously the stoppage of a vehicle at 
the gate made her dart to a loop-hole 
whence she could look out without 
being observed. This time she was 
rewarded. Mr. Gilstrapp alighted ; 


she could catch the colour of his blue ‘ 


coat and shining buttons through a 
gap in the bushes. With him was 
another whom she had ample time to 
inspect on the passage from the gate 
to the hall-door. 

At the first glance he gave the 
impression of middle age, but when 
he came nearer she perceived him to 
be comparatively young. His face 
was rather thin, and from that fact 
appeared longer than it actually was. 
There were lines across his brow and 
fainter ones on his cheek, and so much 
of his black hair as could be seen 
under his hat was sparsely streaked 
with grey. She noted that he was 
well dressed, and that his clothes, 
though they were new, sat naturally 
upon him. Women set much value 
upon such trifling indications, but in 
a certain sphere they are more acute 
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observers than men, and it would be 
imprudent to deride Alice Gex’s judg- 
ment because amidst her trepidation 
as to how the new secretary would be 
received, she found time to criticise 
his apparel. She noted, also, that 
he was tall, almost as tall as Mr. 
Gilstrapp, and had high, square 
shoulders slightly stooping ; but, de- 
spite the advantage of years, he could 
not be compared with the older man 
as an ideal type of manly vigour. 
Had she had time to think of it, she 
might have recollected that never yet 
had Mr. Gilstrapp been compared 
disadvantageously in her mind with 
another ; but she had not, for a 
moment later the secretary was mak- 
ing his bow and Mr. Gilstrapp effect- 
ing the ceremony of introduction. 

“Why, Miss Alice!” exclaimed the 
latter, “it is an unexpected pleasure 
to find you at leisure before lunch. 
You will be an invaluable coadjutor 
in the attack upon your father. Come 
and help me,—Anthony, we will be 
back in five minutes.” 

Anthony enlivened the interval of 
waiting by ‘strolling round the room 
and listlessly taking note of his sur- 
roundings. The walls were mostly 
lined with books, and upon the tops 
of the cases stood one or two busts 
and quaint pieces of china. The 
room was eminently comfortable and 
quiet with a placidity which sank 
gratefully into his soul; but it did 
not appear much used, except in one 
corner where a large leather-covered 
writing-table, equipped with all the 
necessary appliances, suggested work. 
It was strewn, however, with a dis- 
orderly litter of papers and letters, and 
the equipments were costly, giving 
rather the impression of dilatory wealth 
than active business-habits. Among 
the pictures upon the small spaces of 
unoccupied wall were two recently 
executed miniatures, in one of which 
he recognised a portrait of her he 


knew already as Miss Gex. The 
other puzzled him; he recognised the 
face, but as if he had seen it in a 
dream, something elusive and name- 
less. It was an admirable example 
of the miniature painter’s art, and 
matched its dainty limitations appo- 
sitely. A smile lurked in the demure 
blue eyes, and seemed to mock his 
habitual melancholy as the butterfly 
might flirt its gay wings at the ant’s 
labouring cares. 

“T wonder,” he murmured, crossing 
to the window, “how and when,—it 
must be the Miss Bud of whom Gil- 
strapp speaks.” 

The trim garden, with its shaven 
lawns spreading beyond thick clipped 
hedges, so that one saw no end to it, 
was a vision of delight after Rose- 
bank Wharf and the dirty streets. 
There are few gardens like it left 
near London now, with its beds of 
staid old blooms, so different from the 
gaudy products of the hot-house that 
wither in the sight, its broad gravel 
walks, and the great elms, and smooth 
grassy slopes down which children 
love to roll. Anthony watched the 
first fall of leaves whirling down the 
paths, and a gardener with his long 
birch broom morosely chasing them. 
The prospect set some thoughts mov- 
ing which hardened his face, and one 
could understand, seeing him so in 
reverie, why Alice Gex had fancied 
him old. Presently his expression 
changed to conjecture, drawing from 
him an uneasy movement of defeat. 
He was attempting to solve the riddle 
of the ownership of the blue eyes he 
did not need to turn round to see 
laughing at him. How—when— 

“Come along, Anthony!” called 
Mr. Gilstrapp. 

He followed through a wide hall 
into a large dining-room, where he 
vaguely noticed much oak furniture 
and some massive silver ranged upon 
a sideboard. A spare, dapper little 
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gentleman came forward to meet him 
with outstretched hand, while with 
the other he tugged at a shaggy grey 
moustache. 

“Mr. Anthony Smith,” said Mr. 
Gilstrapp, in a tone of hearty triumph, 
as of one producing a jewel of great 
price. 

If the spare gentleman held a 
similar opinion of Anthony’s realis- 
able worth, he managed to conceal 
the fact with the cunning of a pro- 
fessed bargian-hunter. He certainly 
betrayed no extravagant tokens of 
joy at his secretary's appearance ; 
on the contrary he evinced signs of 
a somewhat painful embarrassment by 
pulling vigorously at his moustache 
and rolling his little eyes about every- 
where but at his guest. The silence 
had reached the point of discomfiture 
when he recovered himself with a 
start. “How de do, sir, how de 
dot” he said, shaking hands cor- 
dially. 

“And how are you, sir?” replied 
Anthony. 

The interchange of courtesies 
showed a tendency to extinction, and 
Colonel Gex’s eyes began to wander 
again; but he rose to the occasion 
under strong pressure as it were, 
and remarked agreeably, “ A fine day 
for the time of the year,—devilish 
fine.” 

“Very much so _ indeed,” said 
Anthony. 

“Well, as there must be a great 
deal for you two to get through,” said 
Mr. Gilstrapp, “I will make myself 
scarce— ” 

“ No, stop, Gilstrapp— ” 

“ Eh?” 

“To lunch,” concluded Colonel 
Gex. 

“T mean to, my boy; but mean- 
while you can do better without me.” 

“Oh, dear me, how modest we are 
becoming !” exclaimed a new voice, 
whereat they all turned from various 
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impulses which, if expression is any 
index, could be interpreted in Colonel 
Gex as relief and peevishness com- 
bined, in Mr. Gilstrapp as comic help- 
lessness at the imminent defeat of his 
project for privacy, and in Anthony 
as interest. 

The door swung upon its hinges 
and the original of the miniature 
tripped in with just such dancing blue 
eyes as the picture reproduced. An- 
thony knew, before she had made two 
steps, that this was Miss Bud—the 
girl who had come back coyly to thank 
him when he lifted her box from the 
hackney-coach in the squalid bye- 
street-—the daughter of the now 
affluent Colonel who had not then 
sufficient in his pocket to give the 
driver sixpence over the legal fare. 
That, in Anthony’s mind, explained 
the gallant warrior’s present lack of 
ease, as it did her puzzled look at 
him. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” she ex- 
claimed ; “I did not know there was 
anyone here, Papa.” 

* Don’t go, Bud,” said Colonel Gex. 
“This is Mr. Smith, who has been 
kind enough to undertake the manage- 
ment of my business affairs.” 

She came closer to Anthony to 
make her greeting, and the puzzled 
look gave way to merriment. “TI 
think we have met before, Papa,” she 
murmured, casting the blue eyes down 
on the floor. It was a very guileless 
assumption of ingenuousness; but 
who shall blame her for knowing that 
Anthony, were he the most hardened 
of misogynists, could not fail to notice 
how charming the long lashes looked 
against the rosy cheek ? 

*“ Never mind that,” said Colonel 
Gex ; “you talk too much, my dear. 
Do you take her off, Gilstrapp, while 
I conduct Mr. Smith to the library 
to commence the—er—process of 
initiation.” 

“Now then, Miss,” began Mr. Gil- 
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strapp; but as Anthony went out 
with his conductor he caught a 
glimpse over his shoulder of Miss 
dancing away, and her appointed 
monitor giving up his task as hopeless. 

“ Now,” said Colonel Gex when 
they were alone in the library, running 
his hands through the disorder of 
papers upon the writing-table, “ what 
do you make of these ?” 

“ Nothing, I confess—” 

“Of course not,” interrupted the 
Colonel, dropping upon a sofa with 
an air of gloomy triumph indicating 
the confirmation of forebodings per- 
sistently flouted by a sceptical genera- 
tion. 

“Until I have looked through 
them,” finished Anthony gravely. 

A dash of disappointment seemed 
to mingle with the Colonel’s triumph. 

“Well, my dear sir,” he said, “if 
you are still inclined to tackle a 
devilish complex task, it is not for 
me, who will be the gainer, to attempt 
to dissuade you. I think Gilstrapp 
told me you were possessed of some 
legal training ¢” 

“T learned sufficient in my youth 
to be of service in such matters as 
I assume it will be my duty to 
undertake.” 

“Your youth! Why, I wish I 
were no older than you; life would 
be a deuced sight more worth living.” 

“You are very good,” said Anthony, 
coldly. ‘“ Have I permission to look 
through this correspondence ?” 

“ Certainly,” answered the Colonel ; 
“and if human nature is the same 
with most of us, you'll soon be wanting 
permission to leave off.” 

Paying this flash of wit the passing 
tribute of a chuckle, Colonel Gex 
stretched himself at his ease on the 
sofa and proceeded to support his 
secretary with counsel and direction 
upon each document as it was un- 
earthed from the general collection. 
His comments were not, to speak 





truth, strictly illuminating, which 
was the more odd as he was strongly 
intent upon the secretary’s motions, 
and his shifty glance darted ceaselessly 
from paper to person and back again. 
Anthony, practically left to the leading 
of his own intelligence, sorted and 
perused methodically. 

“ That’s from a parson, I'll swear,” 
observed Colonel Gex. “He always 
sends seventeen pages of abuse and 
complaint, and ends up with a benison ; 
at any rate, so I gather from Miss 
Gex, who reads his letters; I don’t— 
I couldn’t ; it is the most cursedly 
illegible writing I ever saw. You 
see, the living belongs to me, and so 
he bombards me with such terms as 
glebe and tithe and simony ; he is a 
devilish good man of business, like all 
his cloth, and floors me completely. 
I don’t even know where his parish 
is. That’s from Slopesides—no—yes ; 
ain’t it?” 

“What?” enquired Anthony, look- 
ing up. “Oh, I beg your pardon. It 
would appear to be from a person of 
that name. He—” 

“Wants directions about putting 
up a roof or pulling down a staircase. 
I know him; he is the agent and 
rent-collector for some houses I own 
in Shoreditch. A great part of my 
income comes from real estate, and 
the most unsatisfactory part. Slope- 
sides is a nuisance, and I have a 
tolerably strong conviction he is also 
a rogue,” proceeded the Colonel. It 
was curious to remark his discursive- 
ness and the intensity with which 
he watched Anthony’s movements. 
“ Most of the understrappers I have 
to deal with are either rogues or the 
tools of their masters who are worse 
rogues. That blue paper you are 
picking up, for instance, is a writ 
about something in connection with 
a company I invested in, and which 
went smash. It’s only a_ small 
amount—twenty pounds or so was 
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the total, I think—but exhibits more 
roguery. All those letters in one 
envelope to your left, which look as 
if the writer had eaten his breakfast 
off ’em, are from a representative of 
another class less numerous but quite 
as aggravating. He is an ass—the 
old servant of the—er—the pro- 
genitors from whom I inherited, and 
for that reason imagines he is licensed 
to gratuitously drive me to Bedlam 
with his servile and illiterate scrawls. 
I believe he backed the paper of some 
cousin emulous of taking a _public- 
house; with the usual result of a 
blackguard lawyer confiscating the 
public-house, his guarantee, his money, 
and threatening to do the same by 
his furniture. What the devil am 
I to do, Mr. Smith? Square up the 
blackguard lawyer, is what my honour 
prompts: but then I should be sub- 
sidising a knave. Let him get out 
of the mess himself is what my 
interest prompts; but then I should 
be sacrificing a well-meaning fool. 
The very deuce of a conundrum, 
I consider it; and there are dozens 
just as tough and infinitely more 
important.” 

Discoursing thus pleasantly, while 
Anthony bit by bit evolved partial 
order out of chaos, did Colonel Gex 
pass the time, until a bell sounded 
in the distance. At the summons he 
rose briskly to his feet with apparent 
relief. 

“ Luncheon,” he explained. “ You 
will be glad to wash your hands.” 

“ Really,” protested Anthony, “I 
had not anticipated—” 

“Smith, let us come to an under- 
standing at once,” retorted Colonel 
Gex with a boisterous geniality which 
did not particularly become him. 
“You are to be one of the family. 
After my friend Gilstrapp’s commen- 
dation of you, which it is my confi- 
dent hope to verify before long from 
personal experience, I can permit no 
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less. One of the family, begad! Call 
it settled. Come when you like, go 
when you like, do what you like; 
lunch here, dine here, breakfast here, 
—sleep here, if you wish. By the 
way, though, I think I heard that 
you are married ?” 

“ That is so.” 

“Then bring your wife at once,” 
said Colonel Gex, his expansiveness 
conveying the impression that he re- 
garded a wife in the nature of a light 
and portable article such as could be 
accommodated in the pocket. 

“Unfortunately I cannot avail 
myself of your hospitality in that 
respect; my wife is a permanent 
invalid, and sees no one.” 

* Ah, sad, sad,” said Colonel Gex, 
becoming mournful with commendable 
facility. ‘ Very painful,—pardon the 
unwitting indiscretion.” He grew 
sympathetic to the verge of melan- 
choly until he had edged Anthony 
into the hall, where, the clinking of 
knife and fork striking upon his ears, 
he cheered up amazingly, and, before 
the secretary could express a befitting 
sentiment, by some unseen agency he 
had vanished and a footman stood in 
his place to show the way to a 
dressing-room. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Antoony had heard from Mr. 
Gilstrapp that his considerate em- 
pleyer entertained largely; and he 
was not surprised therefore to find 
strangers round the dining-room table. 
Confronting the Colonel at the head, 
sat Alice Gex at the foot, with, next 
to her, Gilstrapp, who nodded and 
threw a word across as he sat down 
in the place which had been left 
vacant for him at the other end. 
Upon his left was a mature damsel 
with whose charms he was not ac- 
quainted, but upon his right a flow 
of chatter would have proclaimed Bud 
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for his companion even had he been 
blind. 

The mature damsel, in default of 
formal introduction, might, so far as 
accessibility was concerned, have 
resided in another planet; it being 
a fundamental law of her social exist- 
ence that until that solemn mystery 
had been consummated, everyone was 
a pariah or a leper or both. Bud, 
however, laboured under no such dis- 
ability, and she addressed herself to 
him directly, 

“Has papa been fatiguing you 
very much, Mr. Smith?” 

“Not at all, Miss Gex. He was 
most thoughtful and explanatory.” 

“Then no wonder you look tired.” 

Anthony, without much success, 
endeavoured to conceal a_ smile. 
Ordinarily, that little indication of 
character is not given the credit it 
deserves for showing of how much a 
face is capable. Anthony’s weariness 
seemed for the moment to vanish, 
and disclose what he must have been 
like in those days of his youth of 
which he spoke so remotely. 

“ But I think you are strong, too,” 
pursued Bud, mischievously aware of 
her power—as what woman is not }— 
and elated by his unconscious avowal 
of it. 

“Do you?” 

“ Oh, yes, very ; and active, also.” 

“ Are these compliments ?” 

“No, Mr. Smith; facts gathered 
from my own observation.” 

“Tt must be a very rapid observa- 
tion.” 

“Well, perhaps; but then my 
opportunity was fortunate.” 

Anthony laughed quietly. This is 
very mysterious,” he said; “I do not 
recall disclosing my qualities so fully.” 

“No? You are rather dull—oh, 
I beg your pardon !” 

“Why do that? One cannot ex- 
pect to attain perfection, and you 
have already credited me with two 


desirable attributes; unfortunately, 
though, they have not been of much 
use to me up to the present.” 

“They might be,” retorted Bud, 
putting up her hand to reclaim a lock 
of rebellious hair, so that he could 
not see her face. “I think you have 
missed your vocation.” 

“Which is?” 

“That of a luggage-porter.” 

“The little witch!” thought 
Anthony, taken aback completely by 
this play upon an incident he had 
imagined would be discreetly ignored 
amid such scenes of grandeur. He 
forgot his lunch in his amused dis- 
may, and gathered his wits to pursue 
the colloquy ; but she had turned her 
back upon him with a rippling laugh, 
and was bestowing her favours upon 
the youth at her further side. 
Anthony’s indifference to others with 
whom he knew too bitterly that he 
had nothing in common crept over 
the rift Bud had created; and he 
resigned himself to silence with~the 
ease of habit. But not for long; in 
a moment the voice awoke him again. 

“This is Mr. Lancelot Memory, 
Mr. Smith, who has been plaguing 
me to introduce him.” 

Mr. Lancelot Memory looked 
aghast, as well he might, seeing that 
his interest in Anthony up to the 
present had evinced itself in a morose 
and vengeful glare. 

“He writes poetry, Mr. Smith,” 
proceeded Bud. 

“ Not for publication ; and in any 
case not for perusal at lunch, which 
is about the most grossly material meal 
of the day,” retorted Memory hastily. 

“T have candidly warned him not 
to give me any,” said Bud. “I think 
poetry is horrible nonsense mostly, 
don’t you, Mr. Smith ?” 

Memory looked, if possible, still 
more malevolently at Anthony, 
plainly attributing this wholesale 
opinion to his machinations. 
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“T agree with Mr. Memory that 
it is out of place at lunch,” replied 
Anthony politely, without appeasing 
that gentleman in the slightest. 

“There! that is just like men, 
taking another man’s part against a 
harmless girl! And Mr. Smith is 
the worst, for he is so terribly 
muscular and athletic that he ought 
to set a chivalrous example.” 

There is no doubt that Bud took 
the liberty of exercising an innocent 
freedom of manners that was not 
permitted to the generality of her 
contemporaries, and which consider- 
ably shocked some of them who were 
not invariably of the opposite sex. 
Alice looked across to her rather 
apprehensively at this moment, but 
her eyes were decorously bent upon 
the table-cloth. She was entirely 
happy, having given Memory a cue 
which he lost no time in taking up. 

“Tt is not my custom to follow 
examples, Miss Gex,” he observed 
stiffly. 

“Dear me!” said Bud, keenly in- 
terested in the pattern of the table- 
cloth. 

“A man who is a man don’t need 
them; he ascribes only to his own 
principles of honour and justice— ” 

“T thought they were the same 
thing?” 

“He is a law unto himself, know- 
ing good from evil, protecting the 
weak, succouring the distressed, com- 
bating the wrong,” said Mr. Memory, 
beginning to soar and growing rather 
red as to the face in the process. 
“Tf he is anything but a dolt, or can 
boast the smallest leaven of spirit- 
uality in the mass of earthly clay, he 
owes allegiance to none. Passing 
upward with steadfastness through 
temptation and struggle to attain- 
ment, he finds his destiny and grips 
it with unassisted firmness. He 
don’t want examples,” concluded the 
young man, transfixing Anthony with 


~ 
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an oratorical flourish, “and he won’t 
tolerate ’em.” 

“You don’t agree with that, Mr. 
Smith, do you?” asked Bud, while 
Memory recruited his exhausted 
energies with a glass of wine. 

Anthony was a good deal older than 
the orator, and in the natural course 
of time, apart from other causes, he 
had lost that bland conceit which 
characterises young men in general 
and particularly young men in love. 
He was not to be cajoled into the 
display of his capabilities for making 
an exhibition of himself to please a 
mischievous young lady. If anything 
earthly (which is more than doubtful) 
could give the average male pause 
before precipitating himself into the 
parlous state known as lovelorn, it 
would be for him to obtain an 
adequate perception of the tendency 
even the best woman, voluntarily or 
involuntarily, exerts of making her 
slaves assume every form of asinine 
demeanour known to psychology. 

“Tt is a wide question,” said 
Anthony gravely, “and will bear 
much discussion upon both sides.” 

“Well, Z think Mr. Memory is 
wrong,” retorted Bud with a chaileng- 
ing flash of her eyes at him. ‘“ Come, 
have not you the chivalry to support 
me ?” 

“ Willingly, if I know what your 
contention is.” 

“T applaud your decision, sir,” 
interposed Memory, gleefully noting 
the toss of the head with which Bud 
acknowledged this remark. ‘ You 
are discretion itself ; Miss Gex must 
be conscious of the fact.” 

“ No, Miss Gex is not,” said Bud. 

“Then she admits I have had the 
courage to state my case fully?” 

** No, she does not,” said Bud. 

“But what will you admit then?” 
protested the wretched Memory, re- 
gistering an inward vow that either 
he or Anthony (who assuredly was 
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at the bottom of this unreasonableness) 
must die. 

“T rather think that Miss Gex 
admits the philosopher was wisest 
who declared life to be too short for 
the discussion of such problems,” 
suggested Anthony. 

“Why?” exclaimed Memory ag- 
gressively. “ Why did he say so? 
Because we live them; which should 
be enough without embittering the 
cup (already over acrid) by steeping 
therein herbs of contention before it 
reaches our lips, as some are so prone 
to do.” 

“You speak feelingly,” replied 
Anthony rather at random. Mr. 
Memory’s intensity did not interest 
him in the least, except to raise a 
wonder why he should be so declama- 
tory upon such slight provocation. 
With Bud, though, rare occurrence 
for her, she had relapsed into an 
interval of silence, it was different. 
He knew she was listening, and 
debated whether the delicate little 
face hid a mind such as he credited 
most women with owning,—either 
shallow or intriguing. 

“T speak feelingly,” said Memory, 
“because I have thought many of these 
problems out, and the ordeal has done 
me good. How many can say the 
same ?” 

“Very few, I fear.” 

“That is so. For myself—” 

“You are terribly solemn,” said 
Bud. “TI feel as if I were in church 
and the choir singing out of tune. I 
shall change the subject, because it is 
my privilege to be frivolous and change- 
able ; is not that so, Mr. Smith?” 

Anthony almost started. She 
might have been following up his 
train of thought as if she were the 
little witch he had mentally deno- 
minated her. “It is your appropriate 
privilege to lead the conversation into 
pleasanter topics,” he responded. 

“That is very pretty; and you 


must teach Mr. Memory the trick, 
because, poor fellow, he has not yet 
learned it,” said Bud maliciously kind. 

Mr. Memory frowned. 

“Tt is not always the most worthy 
who are the most glib,” replied 
Anthony soothingly. 

Mr. Memory became positively 
apoplectic with renunciation. He 
felt this was a fiendish plot to 
humiliate him devised by an un- 
scrupulous rival. 

“Spare me Mr. Smith! TI have 
left copy-books too recently to hear 
their legends with pleasure!” cried Bud, 
wrinkling her brow in mock dismay. 

“The headin’ of a copy-book adopts 
less colloquial terms,” observed Me- 
mory with his deepest voice, “ pre- 
ferrin’ to keep its language at the 
level of its sentiments, and very 
properly too.” 

Bud had a reply ready, but it was 
cut short by the simultaneous move- 
ment of the party at a signal from her 
sister; and Anthony made his way 
back to the library with other sub- 
jects for thought than the few that 
had occupied him for so long. 

This time he had not the advan- 
tage of Colonel Gex’s comments. He 
was free to make such progress as he 
could with arrears of entanglement 
that seemed the accumulation of 
months. The employment took him 
from himself and by degrees he be- 
came engrossed. He was accustomed 
to being alone ; there was no hard- 
ship in that, nor in the position he 
occupied as a dependant,—a position 
so different from that which he had 
left so abruptly in the dirty house in 
Little Joseph Street. The comfort 
and luxury around, though they were 
none of his, asserted that subtle in- 
fluence which is their effect upon 
natures originally dedicated to them ; 
an effect easy enough to define as 
sensuousness, but in reality striking 
much deeper, and,—for upon such 
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fragile bases do some better instincts 
stand—cleansing many channels that 
would otherwise be choked by careless 
indolence or self-neglect. The quiet, 
too, was very grateful ; he could hear 
nothing from without, and even the 
sounds of his own movements seemed 
to sink at once into the thick carpet 
and curtains. It was an odd expe- 
rience being left to his own devices 
in this confident way,—rather un- 
businesslike, but subtly flattering ; he 
attributed it to his friend Gilstrapp’s 
agency, though even the warmest 
eulogiums need not have called forth 
such an ebullient effusiveness as 
Colonel Gex had been at the pains 
to display. He refrained from pon- 
dering upon the cause of his good 
fortune or the chances of its con- 
tinuance; not from an unreasoning 
optimism, but because the effect of 
cumulative misfortune had been to 
engender a dull resignation which 
accepted all things without question. 
He had grown to doubt the dissemina- 
tion of happiness. Distribution ex- 
isted, in the sense that some had all 
and others none, but the theory of 
the small dole and the large dole he 
tacitly disputed; so that when good 
fortune came to him, as it seemed to 
have come now, he doubted its exis- 
tence save as a golden vision destined 
to dazzle for a space before departing 
to leave him by contrast in deeper 
night. The virus of mechanical de- 
spondency (which is so remote from 
intermittent depression) was in his 
blood ; spreading subtly without his 
knowledge, he had not thought of it 
as an actual obsession, any more than 
he gave consideration to the workings 
of his mind, until to-day,—this after- 
noon—and when, without conscious 
volition, he paused in his work and 
gazed in reverie at the opposite wall. 
A miniature swam into the field of 
his vision. The mist that wrapped 
it drifted away like clouds before the 
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sun as his sight became fixed and the 
outlines gathered definiteness. Colour 
and form and a saucy smile, they were 
real and so true to life. It was Bud 
herself ; and could she be living in the 
same world as he? Thinking of his 
outlook, and what hers must be, he put 
the question to himself in all earnest- 
ness ; and while he was still musing 
over the curious circumstance, there 
came a tap at the door, which he only 
half heard and wholly disregarded. 

After a pause the door opened to 
admit Alice Gex. “I am interrupt- 
ing you, I fear,” she said. 

“Miss Gex,” exclaimed Anthony, 
jumping up hastily, “what a bear 
you must think me! ‘To tell you the 
truth, I hardly thought it necessary 
for me to give anybody in this house 
permission to enter this room.” 

“Why not?” asked Alice quietly. 
“ This is to be your room, and secured 
from needless disturbance. I have 
come at Papa’s request. He wishes 
me to make his apologies for being 
unable to keep you company further 
to-day, owing to an engagement which 
detains him elsewhere; but I may 
add on my own account, that, so far 
as my assistance can be of any use, 
to explain what you may not yet 
understand, it is entirely at your 
service.” 

“Thank you, Miss Gex, heartily.” 

“T fear your work at first will be 
rather intricate,” said Alice, “ but in 
time monotony should supersede that.” 

“You overrate my capabilities.” 

“T do not think so from what Mr. 
Gilstrapp has told us.” 

“ Ah, Mr. Gilstrapp’s geese are all 
swans,” replied Anthony with a slight 
smile, “especially where his friend- 
ship is in question.” 

“T have never failed to find him 
an acute observer of character, Mr. 
Smith.” 

“Let us hope he will not belie his 
reputation in this instance; it would 
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be a calamity in many ways, for to 
stultify such a thorough type of all 
that is best in man would be a sorry 
performance indeed.” 

A little colour mounted to Alice’s 
clear cheeks, and there was a soft 
look in her steadfast eyes which she 
hid by turning to straighten some 
ornaments on the mantelpiece. “You 
like him?” she asked. 

“Everyone who knows him must 
do that.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And I a thousandfold,” continued 
Anthony, “seeing that to innumer 
able former kindnesses he has added 
the introduction to a family where 
I have received such consideration 
already.” 

That he spoke in all sincerity was 
clear from the fact that Alice accepted 
his remark (which might, in some, 
have provoked the suspicion of cal- 
culated flattery) without protest, and 
even with pleasure. Though, as in 
all good women, there was a vein 
of romance underlying and sweeten- 
ing her nature, her innate honesty 
of purpose detected much dross which 
passes as current for sterling metal ; 
and had Anthony indulged in rhap- 
sody, even upon the subject of Gil- 
strapp whom she held worthy of any 
praise, it would have lowered him 
in her estimation. 

“Tt is our desire that you should 
be consulted in all possible ways,” 
she observed. ‘“ Papa has impressed 
that very strongly upon me, though I 
hope there was no necessity for his 
doing so. I have another message 
from him before I leave you alone, 
or rather a request ; it is that, in all 
affairs where recourse to his solicitors 
is necessary, you will refer the matter 
to him for obtaining their advice.” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Tn all other respects he places un- 
restricted powers in your hands. Mr. 
Chagbody, who is our solicitor is his 


friend, and Papa does not wish to 
hurt his feelings by relegating to a 
deputy intercourse which has hitherto 
been entirely personal. It is a whim, 
perhaps,—I took upon myself to tell 
Papa so—but such is his wish ; and I 
naturally bow to it.” 

‘© Of course, Miss Gex.” 

“There is one thing more,” added 
Alice, “not entirely within the 
domain of business. We have a few 


. friends invited for a small party to- 


night ; will you join us?” 

Anthony hesitated. “Thank you 
very much, but,—I am afraid I can- 
not,” he replied after a short pause. 

She smiled in a way that recalled 
her sister to his mind. “You must 
not object to my mentioning it—I 
am mother here, and consequently by 
vocation an old woman—if the ques- 
tion of clothes is a deterrent, it can 
be speedily remedied by sending a 
servant to your home; we have 
enough to spare without difficulty for 
such errands.” 

He refused again. A footman 
calling at Rosebank Wharf! He 
could imagine it so vividly as to 
make him shudder. By Gilstrapp’s 
liberality he was provided for such a 
contingency when it arose, but he 
firmly determined not to go out of 
his way to seek it; evening parties 
were not for such as he. So Alice 
left him, and the afternoon drifted 
away without further interruption. 
His last look, as he left the library, 
rested upon the miniature laughing 
at him through the shadows ; and he 
laughed too, grimly enough, when he 
was in the road—a footman calling 
at Rosebank Wharf ! 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Antnony went to and fro between 
Rosebank Wharf and the old house 
in Kensington until the days grew 
into weeks, but the sense of unreality 


















still remained with him. He tried 
more than once to shake it off, but 
logic is for those who think, not for 
those who feel; and the effort availed 
him nothing except when Bud in- 
truded upon his work, as she often 
did without even the pretence of 
inadvertence. Then the slough of his 
despond would shrink away and leave 
him breathing a purer air,—an atmo- 
sphere of joyous irresponsibility too 
restless for the Golden World, but 
the more exhilarating for that, and 
perhaps the better. Alice’s undemon- 
strative kindness did not affect him 
in the same way, though he had grown 
to respect in her the store of steadfast 
qualities she possessed and in which her 
sister was entirely lacking ; nor Colonel 
Gex’s fussy officiousness to make him 
a favoured intimate, which, when he 
thought upon it, seemed to him in- 
explicable and but another token of 
the phantasmal nature of the happi- 
ness which he conceived to be his 
share; nor yet Mr. Gilstrapp’s pre- 
sence, whom he liked sincerely and 
well. Even these three, his more or 
less constant companions, stirred him 
little below the surface, and the 
numbers of others he could not escape 
meeting at the house in Kensington 
were but as talking figures in a 
dream,—here for a moment, gone the 
next. But with Bud it was different. 
Had he been less conscious of his own 
integrity and of the pedestal upon 
which he had placed her, or even 
given to analysing his emotions, he 
might have paused in doubt ; but he 
did not, nor did it ever occur to him 
to do so. 

Under care and assiduity his work 
grew light, almost trivial. Colonel 
Gex had not been so much encumbered 
by the magnitude of interests con- 
tributing to his income, for he was 
not endowed with vast estates, as by 
a constitutional inability to bring 
patience and knowledge to bear upon 
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commercial details. Anthony’s diffi- 
culties were speedily smoothed, and 
often his whole legitimate day’s work 
resolved itself into answering a few 
letters. On some of those occasions 
he would attempt to leave early, but 
he was invariably discovered and 
equally invariably one of the family, 
if not more, would insist upon 
his staying to talk, or garden in 
an amateur way, or assist in enter- 
taining some of the guests of whom 
the house had a daily complement. 
Thus the resolution he had formed 
of spending so much of his time as 
possible at his own home, was at the 
outset defeated, and he_ insensibly 
relegated it to oblivion ; but he never 
broke through his rule of keeping his 
evenings for the Wharf. 

Of that locality he never spoke, 
and, since he had disclosed to Colonel 
Gex that his wife was an incurable 
invalid, no reference, save an occa- 
sional enquiry as to her health, was 
made to his home-life. He did not 
know, and he really cared little, what 
Gilstrapp had told, though he guessed 
that his friend’s sense of honour would 
preclude anything that could be 
branded as tattle; for himself, it 
was too much a part of him to 
discuss lightly with comparative 
strangers, or parade as a bid for 
casual sympathy. It was Rosebank 
Wharf which bounded his life; the 
Gex mansion he believed to be an 
interlude, and treated it with conse- 
quent indifference, forgetting, as so 
many do, that it is by interludes that 
the end stands or falls, even as the 
grit on the wheel may throw the 
whole machinery out of gear. 

Sometimes he had to travel into 
the country upon details connected 
with Colonel Gex’s affairs, and that 
was the duty which pleased him 
best. To travel in simple comfort 
seemed luxury to him after the many 
experiences of another kind which he 
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remembered ; but the true reasons of 
his enjoyment lay deeper. The broad 
green landscape sleeping under the 
sun at noontide, or expanding im- 
measurable vistas in the clearness of 
the first frosts, was so different from 
the streets and houses crowded in 
stifling juxtaposition, so different from 
Rosebank Wharf with its squalid 
ugliness,—so different too from the 
opulent surroundings which he shared 
at Kensington until fate should snatch 
him away. The homely cordiality 
of the small old-fashioned inns he 
patronised in preference to more pre- 
tentious establishments, was a feature 
of his visits he would not willingly 
have foregone; the soothing pipe after 
supper, when solemn rustic cronies 
gathered round, and, beginning to 
recognise him as the man who came 
after the rent, discoursed unreservedly 
upon many topics, attracted him 
irresistibly. Colonel Gex owned a 
number of small detached estates 
scattered through the adjacent coun- 
ties, it having been an article of faith 
with the late Mudge that these were 
a most lucrative form of investment. 
Under the legatee’s strange methods 
of conducting business, this belief had 
run some danger of refutation ; but 
Anthony brought an equity and strict- 
ness to bear that served the triple 
purpose of justifying the deceased 
Mudge, gratifying the Colonel, and 
taking him out of himself. When 
he was upon his periodic rounds, a 
new interest in life sprang up within 
him. There was but one other cir- 
cumstance for which he could claim 
so much,—Bud’s company ; and that 
in another degree, not lighter in 
intensity, but because it was tinged 
with a vague unrest which made him 
wish her away even while another 
impulse would have caused him to bid 
her stay. He thought of her more 
kindly when she was absent than when 
she was in the room with him and 








teasing him in the madcap fashion 
which characterised her with all. 
Again, the thought of his wife, and 
the stringency of his obligations, 
made him strong and reserved no less 
with her than with others; but to 
recall her rippling laugh and dancing 
eyes when he was alone constituted 
no sin. Besides, he could not avoid 
it; it was an involuntary action he 
would often start to find engrossing 
him, and shake himself angrily at the 
discovery. It would have been wiser 
perhaps to shun reflection altogether ; 
but who can, or will, do so much? 
The crash, if crash there is to be, 
comes only more tardily, not less 
surely, for taking thought. 

Contrasted with Josh Snidgery’s 
scale of remuneration Anthony's 
present means were handsome, and 
enabled him to effect sundry improve- 
ments he had given up all hope of 
securing. One consisted in dressing 
himself so as not to discountenance 
the society in which he now found 
himself; but there his personal ex- 
travagance ended. A much larger 
portion of his income was devoted to 
replenishing Agatha’s wardrobe. She 
seconded his efforts in that direction 
with an eagerness which would have 
ruined him had he permitted it, but 
he got therefrom no thanks, only 
fresh sorrow. She grew daily less 
stable and amenable. Living con- 
tinuously with her he hardly indeed 
noticed the downward course except 
when glaring indications, such as 
these, forced themselves upon him. 
Once, putting aside a little flamboy- 
ance, she had dressed gracefully and 
well, in a style which suited her gifts; 
now she seemed even to have lost 
that firmest seated of woman’s traits. 
Upbraiding him if he refused her 
exacting sumptuary demands, she 
misapplied even those things, much 
above her requirements, which he 
stinted himself to procure; and he 
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would see her parading the yard in 
a ridiculous incongruity of raiment 
flung on, as it seemed, at random, and 
stir her to unreasoning anger because 
he could not admire enthusiastically 
enough. Another, and no incon- 
siderable portion of his earnings, he 
spent upon skilled medical advice, 
denying himself for a time his sole 
luxury of tobacco to find the fee for 
an exalted authority whom he called 
to his assistance. The great man 
shook his head, snuffed himself 
vigorously, prescribed as usual an 
innocuous draught and _ complete 
quietude, and, finally, a home. 

“ An asylum?” suggested Anthony. 

The exalted authority shrugged his 
shoulders rather impatiently. ‘Call it 
what you like, my good sir, the effect 
and the intention are the same.” He 
snuffed himself again, and departed 
in a violent hurry, allowing himself 
time, however, to pocket a tolerably 
heavy acknowledgment of his services. 

Anthony suppressed a sigh; he 
had received the same advice before 
for smaller outlay. That she would 
never voluntarily consent to incarcera- 
tion he knew well; and one of the 
symptoms of her malady was the 
cunning so often complementing it, 
so that to outwit her would be a 
momentous task. The ultimate resort 
of force was a negligeable quantity ; 
to see her torn away between two 
keepers, screaming and fighting, was 
a prospect he could not even con- 
template ; he had loved her, madly, 
unreasoningly,—once. 

Another project he entertained was 
one very near his heart, and one in 
which he anticipated no opposition. 
He only waited until his position 
with Colonel Gex appeared as fairly 
assured as any that, in his creed, was 
ever likely to come his way, before 
broaching the subject. It was to 


leave their present home and seek 
some little house, out of London if 
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possible, whence he could travel re- 
gularly to his work and return at 
evening to some measure of the 
material welcome which Rosebank 
Wharf denied. With the careful 
economy he practised hourly, he 
thought this project should be feas- 
ible, and he mentioned it one day to 
old Soffit. 

“Why, my dear?” asked Scripture 
looking up from his book, and pucker- 
ing his smooth old face in a mild 
surprise. 

“Why?” repeated Anthony. 
“ Ah well, Mr. Soffit, it does not 
matter. If the idea does not com- 
mend itself to you, I will not drag 
you from Josephus to embark upon a 
useless discussion.” 

Scripture closed his book. He 
dimly saw that Anthony was dis- 
appointed, without his puzzled old 
intellects telling him why; but it 
was not a circumstance he was con- 
stituted to pass over and make no 
attempt at investigating. 

“Come now,” he observed, “ dis- 
cussion is always useful upon any 
point, Anthony; it disperses miscon- 
ceptions and clears the ground for 
truth to show her head,—draws the 
cover from the well, so to say. But 
it must be always fair and open, mind 
you, my dear, or it is perniciously 
provocative of tergiversation, as a fine 
young curate I gave the responses to 
for five years used tosay, and back up 
his long words by that apophthegm 
of Bacon’s — don’t you remember 
it? How a certain philosopher en- 
gaged in dialectics with Adrian the 
Emperor, and argued so poorly that a 
friend, who had stood by, afterwards 
reproached him for his unusual in- 
competence ; and how the philosopher 
exonerated himself by asking whether 
a wise man would vanquish in dispu- 
tation the master of thirty legions,— 
or something of that sort? It is a 
fine example, Anthony; I’ve got the 
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volume containing it here, and I'll 
read it to you in full.” 

He rose to open a row of desks 
which still remained to indicate that 
business had once been done at the 
Wharf. In the desks his library was 
stored since the little room previously 
devoted to that purpose had been 
divided for the nightly accommoda- 
tion of Anthony and himself. Half 
lifting a lid, he dropped it again 
slowly. 

“Why, to be sure,” he exclaimed, 
“what am I thinking of? My poor 
old head does lead me crooked-wise ; 
you said something about leaving 
here, didn’t you, Anthony, and just 
look at me running after moral 
philosophy and all that!” 

“T thought we might find more 
comfortable quarters.” 

“Ah, my dear, I doubt it,” re- 
sponded the old man, tucking his 
arms under the tails of his long coat 
and blinking at him in a vain effort 
to appear calculating. “ At any rate, 
none so cheap, none so cheap. Just 
look at the advantages we get here ; 
the snug little house not too big nor 
yet too small, all our books laid ready 
to hand at a moment’s notice and 
in their accustomed places. Now, 
moving would turn us all inside-out 
like, wouldn’t it? There’s the river 
just opposite the door to look at, 
winding its slow length along and 
reminding us that it passes centres 
of turmoil very different from our 
secluded nook. We are far from the 
madding crowd’s ignoble strife here, 
Anthony, and what more could you 
want than that? Even the country 
can’t better it ; those lines could be 
equally applied to us as to the forests 
of Arden. 


Sweet are the uses of adversity, 

Which like the toad, ugly and venom- 
ous, 

Wears yet a precious jewel in his head ; 

And this our life, exempt from public 
haunt, 
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Finds tongues in trees, books in the 
running brooks, 

Sermons in stones, and good in every- 
thing. 


We have them all here, except the 
trees, and the living tongues of 
immortal writers take their place. 
If you crave for exercise, as youth 
will, there is the yard for you 
until you are tired; and I know 
three or four turns up and down 
among the ballast-leavings content 
me. But ask Agatha, my dear, and 
don’t mind me. Have your own 
way, you two young things; it is not 
for old bones to decide such impor- 
tant questions; they can relax any- 
where with ease, while there are such 
good children to support them, until 
they are laid in the last sleep.” 

“T have no wish to incommode 
you; I hoped the project would 
please us all. Shall I ask Agatha 
what she thinks ?” 

“ Aye, aye, let Aggie have her 
say; we must go by her before 
anyone else.” 

“Do you think she would like the 
idea?” 

“She might, my dear,” replied 
Scripture. “There's no harm in 
trying.” 

When Agatha was not in the 
house, Anthony knew well where to 
find her. At the edge of the water 
she sat, with the large cloak he had 
bought, lined with cheap fur, wrapped 
round her and keeping out the in- 
sidious cold which rose beneath her 
feet. She was muttering a rythmi- 
cal soliloquy, and took no notice of 
him as he approached beyond ceasing 
her monotone. 

“ Aggie!” 

“ How would you like to be called 
that?” 

“ Agatha, do you mean? It is a 
woman’s name.” 

“ And a beast of a name too,” she 
replied angrily. ‘“ J know the inter- 
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pretation you put on it—Agatha, 
Aggie, Haggie, hag! So you think 
of me now that I am despised and 
neglected while you flaunt among 
your new friends! Hag! It is very 
fit and appropriate, isn’t it? Who 
gave you that name? The godfathers 
and godmothers of your baptism, and 
the sins of the fathers shall be visited 
upon the children; a—men, so be 
it!” A shrill laugh finished her 
speech. 

He saw that she was in one of her 
most intractable moods, and that it 
would be useless now to speak of the 
thing in his mind. It was Sunday 
morning: in the distance church- 
bells summoned to prayer ; the river’s 
tawny stream, broken into oily streaks 
round the sides of an anchored barge, 
was deserted ; London seemed sunk 
in a brief pause of rest, and they 
might have been two fragments swept 
aside into a shallow by its furious 
rush. 

“What is up?” enquired Agatha 
suddenly. “I know you want some- 
thing.” 

“No, Aggie.” 

“Oh yes, youdo. Let us hear it ; 
you are not usually so particular in 
consulting my feelings.” 

“They never suffer 
through me, Agatha.” 

“What is it?” she repeated, re- 
verting to her former curiosity with 
dangerous impatience. 

“A plan I have in my mind to 
better our condition, and which I 
thought would attract you in other 
ways.” 

“ Well, what about it?” 

“To take a little place, some miles 
out of town if possible, where we 
should be free from the discomforts 
and limitations inseparable from our 
present mode of living, where we 
should take pleasure in encouraging 
others to come and see us, and 
hearten you, instead of, as at present, 


wittingly 
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frightening them away by this queer 
locality. You would improve also, I 
am sure, with purer air and less 
cramped environment; and, instead 
of the rough crowds keeping you to 
the limits of a yard, there would be 
lanes and fields to roam through 
—such as we could tramp together 
in the summer evenings, discussing 
brighter plans for the future. Then 
the little home, Aggie, think of that, 
and how gaily we should return to 
it! What distraction in planning 
its arrangement and furnishing, and 
what satisfaction in seeing the results 
grow under our hands! By the time 
we have settled down, you will already 
have found so many friends that life 
will be as different as if we had flown 
to another planet, where they know 
neither brooding nor disappointment. 
There you will grow well again—your 
career recommence—your nerves cease 
to trouble. Is not my plan good ?” 

“Ts that all?” 

“What more would you have, 
Aggie, while we are so poor?” 

She made no answer, but appeared 
to be thinking and smiling to herself. 
The church-bells were still chiming, 
and he mechanically counted the 
strokes of one nearer or louder than 
the rest, for in such trivialities does 
the mind often indulge when its 
greater powers are most active. The 
bell ceased; and simultaneously, as 
if the stillness set her at liberty to 
speak, she asked him if he would be 
content to go. 

“T keenly desire it,” he replied. 

“T thought as much,” said Agatha, 
curling her lips in something very 
like a snarl, “It’s not hard to find 
the bottom of your noble considera- 
tion. You want to cut a figure 
among the swells that have taken 
you up so precious condescendingly, 
and Rosebank Wharf is not good 
enough. I recollect, though, when 
it served as a shelter from the work- 
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house,—it was at the time of your 
dragging me back from earning my 
bread—when you had nothing better 
to offer in exchange, not even a job 
of your own,—and would never have 
had but for Josh Snidgery. We 
are all too vulgar now, of course: 
it’s a pity we can’t decently be got 
rid of; but as that’s impossible, 
let’s bury ourselves in some out- 
landish region and never be heard 
of till we are right-thinking enough 
to die.” 

“You are privileged to say what- 
ever comes into your mind,” said 
Anthony bitterly, “all women are ; 
but for God’s sake do not miscon- 
ceive me so outrageously.” 


“Don’t you worry about me,” 
retorted Agatha. “I can behave 
myself, though you doubt it; but I 
can also see through a good deal of 
cant, and that I won’t stand without 
having my say.” 

“T will never refer to the subject 
again,” said Anthony, moving away ; 
and he never did, for though she 
wilfully and basely misinterpreted his 
motives, the desire he held for some 
more fitting home was founded partly 
upon an honest pride; and this, with 
the ingenuity of the self-tormenter, 
aided by that most potent of forces, 
a woman’s sneer, he contorted until 
at times he came almost to believe in 
his own venality. 


(To be continued. ) 
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THE DESIGN OF 


Peace has her victories no less 
than war, and her conflicts as tena- 
cious and momentous. The defeat 
and capture of General Cronje by 
Lord Roberts and the relief of Lady- 
smith may, or may not, signify a 
beginning of the end to the campaign 
in Cape Colony and Natal. Mr. 
Steyn has expressed his opinion that 
the war is only beginning. “In any 
case,” as Tue Times has said, “the 
warnings of the Continental advisers 
who are telling us not to flatter our- 
selves that the resistance of the Boers 
is at an end are quite superfluous.” 

Meanwhile, however, a new ele- 
ment has been brought into the 
problem, in the bloodless field of 
politics. The Afrikander Bond, 
which was to have held its Con- 
gress at Cape Town on March &th, 
has postponed that event sine die, 
on the ground that the state of the 
country is not favourable for such 
congresses at Cape Town. But Mr. 
Hofmeyr, its leader, is always in 
session. He is a statesman who 
prefers to exercise power without 
responsibility, and whose modest 
reticence induced his present ally, 
Mr. J. X. Merriman, in Jess amicable 
days, to christen him the Mole. But 
however subterraneous may be the 
details of the programme which Mr. 
Hofmeyr is preparing for the Bond 
in or out of Congress, there is no 
mystery about its principal features. 
The war in the Transvaal, he has 
resolved, was entirely provoked by 
Her Majesty’s Ministers and the 
High Commissioner, and the action 
and character of both must be solemnly 
condemned. The action of the Im- 
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perial Government is being also ar- 
raigned for using the Cape Govern- 
ment railways and for calling out 
the Cape Volunteers (the railways 
and the Volunteers of a_ British 
Colony) for the purposes of a war 
conducted against the Queen of Great 
Britain’s enemies. Finally, in con- 
cert with his allies in this country, 
an agitation is being instituted for 
the conclusion of the war on such 
terms as may preserve their inde- 
pendence to the South African Re- 
public and the Orange Free State. 
Upon first sight this may seem a 
merely academic and fantastical ob- 
jective; but that is not the light 
in which it presents itself to the 
members of the Bond, nor to their 
partisans of the Liberal Forwards, 
the Transvaal Committee and the 
South African Conciliation Com- 
mittee. Voluble and vigorous agita- 
tion has given these gentlemen some 
strange victories in matters of South 
African policy. In the present war 
in South Africa the clock, so to say, 
may have struck by several hours 
too soon for Mr. Hofmeyr, who 
would have delayed the demonstra- 
tion of force until Great Britain had 
had her hands full in some other 
quarter of the globe. But Mr. 
Hofmeyr can still recall with pride 
how, when the Transvaal was in a 
black hour once before, the simple 
expedient of giving a few Dutch 
farmers at Stellenbosch and_ else- 
where some money-prizes to shoot for, 
proved a suflicient basis for his me- 
morable (and most effective) warning 
to Sir Hercules Robinson that the 
Cape Dutch were arming to a man, 


Cc 
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and could only be restrained by Sir 
Hercules sitting hypnotised on Mr. 
Hofmeyr’s lap. Mr. Courtney, again, 
may have fallen upon a generation 
which refuses to take him quite so 
seriously as he takes himself, and, as 
a logical result, may have fallen too 
(unkindest cut of all) from large to 
small type in the newspapers. But 
Mr. Courtney is free to cherish as 
his proudest memory how he pro- 
cured the recall of Sir Bartle Frere 
by pointing out to Mr. Gladstone 
that he weuld be unable otherwise 
to keep his pledges to his consti- 
tuents. Surely Mr. Kruger was 
justified of a remark he made to a 
friend of mine in 1894: “It was not 
the rifles of my Burghers but the 
opposition in British politics which 
gave us our independence.” Surely, 
too, there is excuse for the remark, 
made the other day by Dr. Leyds: 
“We may lose on the fields of Natal 
and Cape Colony, but we shall win 
at Westminster.” Plainly it is at 
least well worth Dr. Leyds’s while 
to do all he can in this direction. 
Foreign intervention he is playing 
for all that it may be worth. If the 
German Emperor will have naught 
of him, if France and Russia are 
chilly, he sees a grain of hope in Mr. 
Bryan and the approaching Presi- 
dential election in America. While 
the South African Conciliation Com- 
mittee keeps the pot boiling in 
England, Dr. Leyds’s agents are busy 
trying to set it a-boiling in the 
United States. The German and 
Trish votes are to be combined, and 
thus compel a President who desires 
to keep his place to represent to 
Lord Salisbury that an overwhelming 
majority of American citizens regard 
the preservation of the South African 
Republics as an important condition 
of American friendship. There are 
obstacles of course in the way of 
this little scheme. There is no reason 


to suppose that in America any more 
than in England misrepresentation 
will successfully delude, and truth 
and justice fail of their appeal to the 
minds of sensible people. Nor is it 
certain that in any case President 
McKinley would be swift to act on 
the suggestion of irresponsible ad- 
visers. But such is the pro-Boer 
programme, whether carried on by 
the Bond in Cape Colony, or by the 
apologists of the Boers in this country 
and in America. The Republics, 
they insist, are to be retained. At 
any cost let the Dutch be placated. 
What! you tell us that this is dan- 
gerous, that experience has warned 
you that the Dutch in South Africa 
are not to be won over to you by 
concession, that in British mag- 
nanimity they are only capable of 
reading British fear? What right 
have you to say so? What do you 
dread if you preserve the Republics? 
Where, as good Mr. Bryce has asked 
you, is your Anti-British Conspiracy ? 

The proper answer to these inno- 
cents is very simple and may be 
briefly given. We believe, indeed, 
so far as human experience may 
forecast the future, we know that 
to give back to the Orange Free 
State and the Transvaal that inde- 
pendence which they have forfeited 
would be to create anew the very 
conditions which have menaced and 
tormented the peace and prosperity 
of South Africa for so many years, 
and which have now ended in overt 
war. When, in Sir George Grey’s 
own phrase and against his solemn 
warning, the dismemberment of South 
Africa was effected, Sir George made 
this pertinent observation: “I think 
there can be no doubt that, in any 
great public, or popular, or national 
question or movement, the mere fact 
of calling these people [the Dutch of 
South Africa in the Cape Colony, 
or north of the Orange River in the 
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Republic] different nations would not 
make them so, nor would the fact of 
a mere fordable stream running be- 
tween them sever their sympathies or 
prevent them from acting in unison. 
I think that many questions might 
arise in which, if the Government 
on the south side of the Orange 
River [the Imperial Government] 
took a different view from that on 
the north side of the river [the Re- 
publican Government] it might be 
very doubtful which of the two 
Governments the great mass of these 
people would obey.” It is a suffi- 
cient comment on Sir George Grey’s 
words, forty-two years after they 
were written, that ten thousand of 
Her Majesty’s subjects on the south 
side of the Orange River are now 
in arms in obedience to Governments 
situated on the north side of the 
river. 

“ Again,” wrote Sir George Grey, 
such States “must be constant 
focuses of intrigues and internal 
commotions, revolutions, or intestine 
war.” Who can deny that Sir 
George Grey was right, and that 
the Transvaal, at least, has been a 
constant focus of intrigue and of 
a feeling hostile to Great Britain? 
Honest people who shiver at this 
charge as at a slander, seem to be 
ignorant not only of the various 
indications of its attitude which the 
Transvaal has given throughout its 
chequered existence, but of the very 
origin of the Republic. The Re- 
publics in South Africa were born 
out of an abhorrence for English rule. 
The average Dutchman of the Trans- 
vaal and Orange Free State may 
like individual Englishmen (just as 
he usually tends to like individual 
Scotsmen), but from British rule he 
has never concealed his aversion. 
He is the son of the very people 
who left Cape Colony because they 
could no longer endure British rule, 


and who suffered many things in 
consequence. Naturally his attitude 
towards that Government is one of 
frank hostility; naturally his ambi- 
tion is not merely to be free of 
British suzerainty, but to recover 
the ancient realm of his fathers. It 
is not a hundred years since the 
British paid six millions to a 
sovereign against whom he had been 
in rebellion and took over that realm, 
consulting him in the transaction 
no more than the fixtures in a 
house which changes hands. Is it 
singular or discreditable to him that 
he should think that so recent an 
innovation may be repealed, and 
the South Africa he knows from 
Table Bay to the Zambesi be still 
the heritage of the Dutch Afri- 
kander ? 

The first step was to secure a 
certain independence, but that se- 
cured, the thinkers of the two Re- 
publics looked beyond the territory 
of the Transvaal and the Orange 
Free State. President Burgers,! Mr. 
Kruger’s predecessor, said bluffly that 
South Africa must be one great 
Dutch Republic, and in the title of 
South African Republic in place of 
the Transvaal this idea was em- 
bodied. The Orange Free State, as 
the more independent of the two, 
demurred at the innovation, but re- 
frained from criticising further when 
it was pointed out that the name 
had a political value for the future. 
Burgers’s theory was that, as a first 
condition of the great Republic of 
which he dreamed, the two must 
combine, and in his day the Free 
State and the Transvaal actually 
proposed union. Sir George Grey 
knew very well what that meant, 

! Speaking at a meeting in Holland over 
the Delagoa Bay Railway Burgers pro- 
phesied “in that far Southern land” a 
New Holland of eight millions strong in a 


South Africa whence England should have 
been expelled. 
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and made short work of the project, 
threatening, if it were pursued, the 
cancellation of the Conventions under 
which the two Republics severally 
existed. The promoters dropped the 
motion for that day, but, years 
after, the principle which underlay 
an apparently innocent proposition 
was revived in the Treaty of Pot- 
chefstrom with its secret clauses. 
Presently Mr. Borckenhagen was 
established at Bloemfontein, there 
to abide as agent for the Transvaal, 
as editor of THe Express, and as 
the connecting link between Pretoria 
and the Afrikander Bond until his 
death deprived England of one of 
the most dangerous and not the 
least candid of her enemies in South 
Africa. 

The name of Borckenhagen marks 
the junction in our survey of the anti- 
British movement in South Africa 
between the Republics and the Cape 
Colony. At his own end of Afri- 
kander Africa, and from his own base 
there, Mr. Kruger had done what he 
could for Dutch expansion. He had 
sought and had failed to obtain an 
outlet on the Indian Ocean ; he had 
sought, and failed to advance upon 
the North in Matabeleland ; his 
Stellaland and Goshen, the Boer Re- 
publics planted, in defiance of treaty, 
in Bechuanaland, were rooted up. 
The Hinterland, over which the 
South African Republic had ap- 
proached Lobengula with proposals 
hostile to Great Britain, was occupied 
sure enough by white settlers, but 
by Britons not by Boers. In brief, a 
new force had arisen in South Africa 
to take up the reins which had 
dropped from the hands of English- 
men rendered nerveless by Mr. 
Gladstone’s policy. The big form of 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes barred the way ; 
and Mr. Kruger must perforce, in his 
scheme of expansion at the expense of 
Great Britain, fall back on his curious 








intrigues with Germany, which the 
Jameson Raid, with all its disastrous 
consequences in other directions, at 
least stopped short. But over these, 
having merely noted their existence, 
we shall do well to pass swiftly. 
The point is that Mr. Kruger was 
defeated in his efforts to realise the 
desire and design first shaped in 
words by his predecessor Mr. Burgers. 
The North and the sea-coast were 
barred, and the South was held until 
such time as the British Imperial 
Government should relax its hold 
thereon. The junction with the Cape 
Dutch became more than ever im- 
portant. It had always been neces- 
sary to the success of the nationalist 
scheme that the Cape Dutch should 
be won to the support of it; and 
that they were won over in very 
considerable numbers we know from 
Lord Kimberley’s admission that 
when he was Colonial Secretary, it 
was the certainty that the Cape 
Dutch would rise and no mere mag- 
nanimity which dictated the Peace 
Policy of Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet 
in 1881. 

However that may be, Majuba 
marked an epoch in the history of 
the Afrikander people. A _ distin- 
guished man of science, who has 
watched the development of South 
Africa from many years before 1881 
and since, testifies how in a hundred 
ways the flower of the Afrikander 
nationality was seen to revive. The 
Cape Dutch ceased from their type of 
Anglo-mania ; it became a point of 
honour to speak the Taal or to pretend 
to an acquaintance with it when that 
was wanting; above all, the rough 
cousin across the Vaal found himself 
changed from a poor relative to a 
person of consequence. There was no 
stranger now but the Englishman in all 
South Africa. Under President Brand 
the Orange Free State had held aloof 
from the Transvaal. With Majuba 
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the process of approximation began, 
and with the ascendancy of the 
Patriot Reitz both Republics com- 
bined under the Treaty of Potchef- 
strom for the destruction of Imperial 
Paramountcy, Mr. Reitz being moved 
to this reversion by the reasons set 
forth in his manifesto A Century oF 
Wrone. Finally, in the Cape Colony 
Mr. Hofmeyr organised the Afri- 
kander Bond, whose object is the 
paramountcy of the Afrikander race 
and whose agents are in every village, 
Mr. Hofmeyr controlling the entire 
organisation from his conning tower 
in Camp Street, Cape Town. 

This was not an association native 
in the Cape Colony, and for excel- 
lent reason. The Bond had been 
inaugurated a year before outside 
British territory, in the Orange Free 
State, and after Majuba. By its 
institution those responsible not only 
testified their sympathy with the 
Transvaal in its struggle against 
Great Britain, but affixed their sign 
and seal to a common aspiration with 
which the existence of Great Britain 
in South Africa was incompatible. 
Nor was this aspiration very much 
dissembled at the Bond’s inception, 
out of reach of the Cape Attorney- 
General, The Orange Free State 
President of that day, John Brand, 
the greatest of all Afrikanders, whose 
tombstone now bears the “al sal regt 
komen (it will all come right)” with 
which he kept peace so long and 
wisely between Boer and Briton,— 
President Brand vigorously opposed 
the institution of the Bond which 
had been prepared without his know- 
ledge and had been suddenly brought 
above ground during his absence as 
Peace-Commissioner at Cape Town. 
“Tt was not gratifying to me,” he 
told them on his return, “that in 
your address of welcome you placed 
the Bond so prominent on your 
programme. I think it my duty to 


warn you that seeds of dissension are 
not to be sown where amity should 
exist.” Brand was quite frankly in 
favour of a United State of South 
Africa. He said of Bartle Frere: 
“He dreams of a United South 
Africa under the British flag, and so 
do I but,—not under the same flag.” 
But Brand would have no intriguing 
in the Cape Colony among Her 
Majesty’s subjects to secure that end. 
He based his abhorrence of the Bond 
on this that, “It seeks to raise the 
Republican flag in a country whose 
Government is at peace with this 
State.” Thus spoke President John 
Brand; and for moderate men, 
desirous singly of eliciting the truth, 
there can be no better criticism of the 
Bond in its original design than those 
words of the great Boer President. 

When its headquarters were trans- 
ferred to the Queen’s dominions and 
its leader was the equivalent in 
Cape Colony of a member of the 
Privy Council, the Bond of necessity 
changed its outward seeming. Mr, 
Hofmeyr does not happen to be a 
fool, and he has always done his best 
to tone down the perilous exuberance 
of such colleagues as Mr. Reitz and 
his followers nearer home. Thus the 
Bond says nothing nowadays in its 
Constitution (not that a copy of that 
instrument is easy to come by) about 
excluding Englishmen from _ those 
United States of South Africa which 
are its objective. It aims in public 
at a new Africa for the Afrikander, 
and there is no longer any specific 
mention of the Dutch Afrikander 
fiag as in the original manifesto. 
But every one knows on what terms 
the various nationalities enumerated 
as eligible for membership of this 
Bond would receive the franchise in 
a United State of South Africa. 
As for the flag, the Afrikander notes, 
with a covert smile, that the original 
claim is merely not repealed. 
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Politics in South Africa are like 
other examples of misfortune else- 
where ; they make strange bedfellows. 
Thus Mr. Merriman, much the most 
cultivated of South African statesmen, 
is now a member of a Bond Ministry. 
Melancholy is the destiny of the 
professional politician at any time, 
but the melancholy darkens to tragedy 
when the victim happens to be a 
scholar and at heart an English 
gentleman. ‘Some people,” said Mr. 
Merriman in one of his assaults upon 
this formidable organisation, ‘ some 
people, who ought to have known 
better, were dragged into the toils 
under the hope that they could influ- 
ence it [the Bond] for good.” Let 
us hope that he himself to-day adorns 
a Bond-appointed Ministry in the 
forlorn endeavour to succeed as an 
influence for good where others (“who 
ought to have known better”) have 
failed, for sure no man has exposed 
its character and policy to deadlier 
purpose. “I could not agree with 
the Bond,” he said in his famous 
speech at Grahamstown in 1885. 
“Tt would make people take differ- 
ent sides and places, one colonist 
who was a Dutchman in opposition 
to another who was an Englishman. 
Nothing could be more disastrous.” 
Professedly loyal, he said, it had ever 
been secretly and actively disloyal. 
Its main object was to make the 
South African Republic the para- 
mount power in South Africa; and 
that was the reason of its hostility 
to John Brand, “the Afrikander 
of Afrikanders.” He warned his 
hearers that each one of them would 
have to make up his mind whether 
he was prepared to see his Colony 
remain a part of the British Empire, 
“which carries with it obligations as 
well as privileges,” or whether he 
was prepared to obey the dictates 
of the Bond. He had been under 
no delusions. From the very first, 


“when the poison began to be dis- 
tilled into the country,” he had fore- 
seen the real issue : “was England or 
the Transvaal to be the paramount 
force in South Africa ?” 

This is the political organisation 
which has controlled the situation 
in Cape Colony since its inception, 
and always in the interests of the 
Republics. Nothing has been done 
in Cape politics, even by Mr. Rhodes, 
but by barter with the Bond for its 
favour. The present Cape Premier 
owes his place to the Bond and the 
Bond Leader. 

Now to what is all this an exor- 
dium? To a charge against the 
Queen’s subjects in Cape Colony of 
conspiring with their kinsmen in the 
two Republics against the British 
Empire? Not so; conspiracy is a 
legal term which cannot, we believe, 
be justified in this case. Before you 
can prove conspiracy you must be in 
the possession of evidence as complete 
and unassailable as that on which a 
man may be hanged for murder, and 
such evidence it is not in the nature 
of things that there should be. It is 
only on the stage, and even then only 
in comic opera, that conspirators go 
about distributing testimony to their 
guilt. The cool, determined gentle- 
men, as Mr. Froude described them, 


who for years have conducted the. 


anti-British policy in South Africa 
with exceptionable ability and success, 
admirably playing into one another’s 
hands, but too clever to hamper each 
other by an avowed or formal alliance, 
are the last men in the world to leave 
their traces uncovered. But if there 
has been no demonstrable Dutch con- 
spiracy in South Africa, there have 
been portents as ominous that do not 
call for proof. Among our fellow- 
subjects in Cape Colony there has 
been rebellion, open and furtive, by 
deed and by incitement to deed; in 
the Republics there has been open 
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and deliberate hostility ; throughout 
Afrikanderdom, wherever the Bond 
prevails, a definite desire and design 
to be rid of us. This desire and this 
design have indeed been so patent 
that no man who knows South Africa 
and knows (as is permitted to some 
Scotsmen) the Cape Dutch from with- 
in, has ever thought it worth while 
to cast about for proofs or to demon- 
strate the obvious. The thing is 
there, and no more to be concealed 
from such an one than the pulpit 
declaration of a prominent Dutch 
Reformed Minister that Queen 
Wilhelmina, not Queen Victoria, was 
the lawful sovereign of the Cape 
Dutch, and the profound satisfaction 
with which his many Dutch friends 
received the words. 

But if the proofs of a disloyal 
attitude are insisted on, nothing is 
simpler than to offer them, and very 
few will suffice. Here is one: the 
organ of the present Cape Govern- 
ment and the Afrikander Bond, Mr. 
Hofmeyr’s paper Ons Lanp, has 
steadfastly and openly pursued a 
violent crusade on behalf of the 
Boers; they are encouraged, the 
British arms derided, British soldiers 
shamelessly slandered; nothing is 
left unsaid that makes for the in- 
crease of bitterness against Great 
Britain. Again, the Prime Minister, 
the nominee of the Afrikander Bond 
but the Queen’s Premier in Cape 
Colony, has defined his attitude in 
the remarkable declaration that his 
Government shall remain neutral in 
a quarrel in which the Cape Colony 
is invaded by the Queen’s enemies. 
Yet again, we have the objection of 


' Take the case of Bechuanaland. The 
Bond petitioned the Queen to give Bechu- 
analand to the Transvaal, not to their own 
Cape Colony. The effect of that concession 
would have been to shift the balance of 
— to the Dutch Government in South 

rica, 





Cape Ministers and the Afrikander 
Bond to employment of the Cape 
Government railways and the Cape 
Volunteers in this same matter, at 
a time when about ten thousand of 
the Queen’s Dutch subjects are in 
arms with the Republican forces 
against the Queen’s troops and the 
loyalists of Cape Colony. 

The British voter may or may not 
believe in the existence of a con- 
spiracy. He may or may not believe 
that the case of that important 
member of the Bond was solitary 
who approached Mr. Fitzpatrick, 
after the abortive revolution in 
Johannesburg, and promised that he 
and his brother Uitlanders should 
have all they asked of Mr. Kruger 
if they would throw themselves into 
a scheme to confine the authority of 
the British Empire in South Africa 
to a coaling-station up Simon’s Bay. 
But he, and his American friends 
with him, cannot, and, unless I am 
much mistaken, they will not get 
over these ten thousand of our fellow- 
subjects in arms against us, this 
disloyal propaganda of the Dutch 
Press, this precious neutrality of the 
Queen’s Cape Premier in the Queen’s 
quarrel, his general attitude on the 
war, and the placing of every con- 
ceivable obstacle in the way of its 
successful prosecution. And when 
the Afrikander Bond and its allies 
in England and in America are busy 
and voluble (as they are and will be 
for some time) in insisting that 
the Republics shall be retained to 
repeat the same manceuvre which has 
almost threatened to cost Great 
Britain her South African Empire, 
it is my belief that these others will 
lay their hands on Mr. Hofmeyr’s or 
on Mr. Courtney’s shoulder and mur- 
mur : “ Friend, forbear to say further; 
we like not the security.” 

Cuartes W. Boyp. 














THE CHURCH 


Ir anything were needed to sup- 
port the statement that a nation can 
think of only one thing at one time, 
such support might be found in the 
fact that, with the exception of one 
letter to Tue Times, little or no 
notice has been taken of the attitude 
which the Church of England, so far 
as it is represented by the Primate, 
has taken up towards the important 
question of State Pensions for the 
aged. It may be that some people 
will object to this use of the word 
important, which adjective they would 
rather apply to such questions as 
those of incense or reservation ; but 
there are some who regard questions 
of conduct as of greater moment than 
those of ritual, and who see in this 
matter of State Pensions something 
so retrogressive that they shudder 
with amazement and alarm. A 
clergyman may be a priest as well as 
a prophet, or a teacher; and while a 
few members of both sexes may be 
excited or alarmed by his perform- 
ances as priest, there are far more, 
and they not the most stupid nor 
most thoughtless of mankind, who are 
troubled when they see, or think they 
see, prominent men among the clergy 
taking up dangerous positions or 
uttering doubtful words on moral 
matters, questions concerned with 
character and conduct. On _ such 
occasions even a humble member of 
the ministry in the Church of Eng- 
land may emerge for a moment from 
his usual obscurity, and break the 
silence that such obscurity properly 
imposes. 

The use of the word pension is 
ingenious as implying a respectability 


AND THE POOR-LAW. 


which is not justified by facts, the 
word being associated in many minds 
with lawful pay in return for faithful 
service to the State,—such service as 
is rendered by sailors, soldiers, post- 
men, policemen and many other people 
to whom we feel obliged. The 
analogy is false, the claim, that is to 
say, that all who arrogate to them- 
selves the name of working men 
should receive a pension; for it is 
well known that in the aforesaid cases 
a pension is little other than deferred 
pay, whereas the working men who 
approached the Primate, by delegates, 
have no intention of foregoing private 
gain for the moment on condition of 
receiving pensions in the future. So 
far indeed are they from this that 
the tendency of the rules in their 
Unions is to throw men out of work 
before their time, and the evident 
intention is to make the State main- 
tain, or help to maintain, by mis- 
called pensions the men who are thus 
thrown out of work. The system of 
pensions is really a return to the 
universal Out-Relief of seventy years 
ago which nearly beggared England. 
But there are people who do not read 
history : “’Istory,” they say, “ what 
do we care for ’istory? What we 
says is, ‘ Let byegones be byegones.’ ” 
In the same way, as they have not 
seen a case of small-pox, they do not 
think it gave much trouble, nor that 
vaccination tended to lessen or pre- 
vent it. If almost no one reads and 
absolutely no one trusts the few who 
do, each man must buy his own ex- 
perience, and the progress of the 
world in general may be rather slow. 
It seems that in these days the sob 
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of sentiment is heard above the voice 
of history. Just as there are people 
who fling pence and shillings to every 
beggar in the street or on the country 
highway, so there are some who are 
prepared to make provision, or, rather, 
to have provision made, for all who 
find themselves without much money 
when they have reached the confines 
of old age. Such people do not seem 
to care what the effect will be on 
those who give or those who take, 
though it may be that, unlike the 
quality of mercy, their plan if carried 
out will bless neither giver nor re- 
ceiver. It has been pronounced to 
be more blessed to give than to 
receive, and certainly there are many 
creatures now living who are willing 
to give others an opportunity of 
acquiring this form of blessedness. 
He was no solitary specimen of his 
class, the man who lately appeared 
in a police-court for refusing to do 
his task in a place that is called a 
workhouse because no one thinks of 
doing work there; his excuse was 
that he was born tired, that he had 
never worked, and never meant to 
work ; he got three meals a day for 
nothing, he said, and naturally asked 
what a man could want more ? 

If a fallacy lurks in the word 
pension, another hides in the word 
State. Many seem to think that the 
State means something other than 
themselves, a mysterious body owning 
a big box full of money, from which 
every class and every member of each 
class should get all that he or she 
can by hook or by crook. When it 
comes home to the mind of A. that 
he may be called upon to provide a 
pension for B., not because B. has 
been unfortunate or ill, but merely 
because he has been idle and extra- 
vagant while A. has worked and 
saved, the proposed plan may lose its 
popularity with A. The present plan 
is bad enough, which compels A. to 


maintain B. in a workhouse merely 
because the latter does not choose to 
work ; but there at least he has to 
submit to certain rules and regula- 
tions, to some rudiments of discipline, 
cleanliness and regularity, whereas 
the possession of a State Pension will 
leave him free to roam, and to pro- 
pagate more paupers at his leisure. 
At present sixty-five is to be the 
qualifying age, and five shillings a 
week the sum; but a man need not 
know much about the game of politics 
to be assured that a succession of 
leather-men and sausage-sellers will 
soon succeed in lowering the age and 
adding to the pay. 

So far, the topic has been rather 
State Pensions than the Church. It 
is now, perhaps, time to think what 
the attitude of the Church ought to 
be, what it is, and what is the cause 
of its wrong attitude, if wrong it be. 
Speaking generally, the men and 
women who have done the best ser- 
vice for the poor (as distinguished 
from the runagates) have not always 
found help or sympathy among the 
clergy who, whatever their denomina- 
tion, like to foster each his own 
scheme of relief whether in the form 
of soup or shillings, however great 
may be the danger of insincerity or 
overlapping. 

Experts are well aware that many 
people, many women in particular, 
make a comfortable living by pro- 
fessing to be adherents of as many 
varieties of creed as there are days 
in the week, for as each sect gives 
something the shillings soon mount up. 
Not long ago a woman was overheard 
deploring to a neighbour the growing 
acuteness of the clergy (she really 
need not be uneasy) which made them 
rather more suspicious than they used 
to be of the usual professions of 
belief ; the neighbour had still one 
arrow left in her quiver,—‘‘’Ave yer 
tried the hurly service?” Such 
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thoughts are not nice. The Church, 
speaking generally, seems opposed to 
making charity a science, preferring 
to regard it as a mere matter of 
giving shillings and half-crowns, just 
as a comic poet professed to regard 
the main duty of a Lord Chancellor 
to consist in the bestowal of lovely 
wards in Chancery upon deserving 
men. But, by the way, the Church 
speaking through the Primate, derides 
desert, and declares that State Pen- 
sions are to go to all without enquiry 
or idea of merit. The attitude of the 
Primate towards the delegates from 
Trades-Unions is that of many clergy- 
men towards what they are pleased 
to call the Poor. They read what 
the psalmist says about the deep 
sighing of the poor, and what the 
prophets said about employers who 
add house to house and keep back 
poor men’s wages; and straightway 
they imagine that the workmen of 
to-day represent the people whom the 
psalmist spoke of and the workmen 
whose wages were kept back by fraud. 
Nothing could be further from the 
truth: so far from sighing, the 
workman of to-day is critical and 
aggressive; and so far from his 
wages being kept back he works 
short hours, does bad work, and what 
with unions, pickets, and intimida- 
tion he is absolutely master of the 
situation, so that if it be the pro- 
vince of the Church to take the 
weaker part, it ought to side with 
the employer rather than with the 
employed. I am not thinking now 
of big concerns which may take 
care of themselves, and where careful 
supervision can reduce idleness to 
scant proportions; I am thinking of 
the sort of men whom I and other 
householders must employ sometimes, 
painters, paper-hangers, plumbers, and 
such like who idle about for days, 
coming late and going early. Their 
immediate employers say they can get 





nothing better, and the professional 
man who has to pay them does not 
wonder that they are sometimes un- 
employed, because he knows that if 
he neglected his work in such fashion 
for a single day he would never have 
another job to do at all. It would 
seem, then, to be the duty and 
privilege of the Church as the friend 
of all, the mediator between man and 
man, the power that knows no politics, 
a collection of prophets rather than 
of priests,—though priestly enough 
to stand, like Phineas, between the 
living and the dead—it would seem 
to be the Church’s duty to warn 
workmen in a friendly way to do 
their work more honestly, more 
thoroughly than they do. It is not 
that workmen are by nature more 
dishonest or more indolent than other 
men, but just now they have too 
good a time and have few friends 
true enough to tell them truths. 
Friends of a sort they have in plenty, 
friends who tell them they are over- 
worked and underpaid, other friends 
who want their votes, Conservative 
Codlins and Liberal Shorts; but these 
are friends who flatter and are not 
fit for any other occupation. Is there 
no parson to be found who might 
suggest to them that if they smoked 
fewer cigarettes in boyhood, gambled 
less in youth, and drank rather fewer 
pints in middle life they might pro- 
vide their own pensions for old age 
and thus preserve the independence 
whereof they love to talk and which 
they seem to value, instead of falling 
back on Out-Relief, which is not 
altered in its essence by being altered 
in its name? 

Some of us felt really sad when we 
read what a chance of telling whole- 
some truths Archbishop Temple lost 
the other day at Lambeth. He is 
generally regarded as a man who 
says pretty nearly what he means, 
is not given to soft nothings, is not 
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other people’s 
feelings. He has told the world that 
he has known what it is to be poor 
and to wear patched shoes, and it is 
notorious that he is well aware how 
much a workman spends in drink ; 
yet when this deputation of Trades- 
Union secretaries came to him the 
other day the papers tell us that 
His Grace was most affable and 
cordial, that his speech was in the 
main exactly what his hearers had 
most desired but hardly hoped to 
obtain. He declared himself in 
favour of making the experiment of 
universal pensions. Of the proposal 
to distinguish between deserving and 
underserving, he said there was no 
tribunal that he could see of the kind 
to be entrusted with such an enquiry. 
Certainly the cost was great, — he 
put it at some thirteen millions a 
year—but as a nation we could bear 
it. The Archbishop delighted his 
guests by promising to any measure 
embodying their demand, when it 
reached the House of Lords, his 
strenuous advocacy and his vote. 
The effect of this opinion will pro- 
bably be far-reaching. So far, it has 
caused uneasiness and disappointment 
to many who love England and 
admire him. Thirteen million pounds 
may seem a trifle to a man with 
fifteen thousand a year besides his 
savings; but it seems a large sum 
to those who hold low places in the 
Church and work hard to earn an 
income of three hundred pounds, and 
who are not sure that the millions, 
even if produced, will increase pros- 
perity or heighten character. Mean- 
while the delegates rejoice, and may 
perhaps instruct their friends, who 
bawl below red flags in divers places, 
to be in the future less abusive of 
bishops and archbishops, and less loud 
about fifteen thousand a year when- 
ever a poor parson passes by who 
works rather hard for scanty pay. 
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There may be some who think 
that, though possibly it is unwise 
for the Primate of the Church of 
England to smile so graciously upon 
the supporters of State Pensions, her 
best course is to stand aloof, on the 
ground that she need not concern 
herself with State provision for the 
poor and money-matters; but the 
Church, as others think, has lost 
much hold upon the nation by refus- 
ing to face facts and to touch un- 
pleasant questions, and it is clear 
that in its early days the Church 
thought much about the poor in the 
matter of relief and alms. She soon 
found out that Poor-Relief was no 
simple thing, for in early days widows 
began to grumble because they got 
inadequate relief, and the apostles 
found that they were overworked in 
serving tables; and she felt obliged 
to delegate this special work to 
special men, and she thought their 
work so noble and so difficult that 
she tried to find men for the purpose 
who should be “full of the Holy 
Ghost.” If we peruse the literature 
that precedes an election of Poor-Law 
Guardians in these days, no high 
ideal is expressed or implied; one 
man stands because he wishes to 
keep down the rates, another because 
he has no belief in vaccination, and 
a woman steps forward as a rabid 
anti-vivisectionist. The various can- 
didates differ from one another in 
many ways, but they have this point 
in common,—they know little of the 
history of the English Poor-Law. 

In towns, speaking generally, the 
clergy are much over-worked, owing 
to the many modern forms of serving 
tables ; but in the country they have 
less to do than might be of service to 
their minds and bodies. This lack of 
work would be diminished if they 
would make a study of the Poor- 
Law of the past. As for the present, 
they could study facts from day to 
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day, for few people, thanks to their 
position and the nature of their 
work, have so good a chance of seeing 
some of the facts of life about the 
poor. Theory is a pretty thing, but 
practice is more useful. There seems 
to be no sufficient reason why the 
only people to write or speak about 
a subject should be the people who 
have no practical knowledge of it; 
this is the case in education, but 
surely it need not be so universally. 
The clergy, ousted from their schools 
in many places, are still suffered to 
go about among the cottagers, and 
might carry their knowledge to the 
Union not as pauper inmates but as 
guardians, as men who know some- 
thing of the poor and care for them. 
They know, as some one found out 


long ago, that charity does not con- 
sist in the bestowal of all a man’s 
goods to feed the poor, and that 
better than any gift of gold or silver 
is the power to lead a better and 
more vigorous life. 

It may be that this paper has 
strayed somewhat from the subject 
of State Pensions, but the question 
touches closely the whole reaim of 
Poor-Relief; and some of us feel 
very strongly that the proposal of 
these pensions so vitally affects the 
character and conduct of what are 
called the Poor, that it is the Church’s 
privilege and province to examine the 
whole matter with keen scrutiny and 
to speak out boldly, as she ought to 
speak. 

J. Fraser Cornisu. 











A SPIRITUALIST CAMP IN NEW 


ALTHOUGH my practical acquaint- 
ance with spiritualism ceased several 
years ago (at the close of a period of 
ardent investigation), my interest was 
suddenly galvanised into fresh life by 
the news that not far from the house 
where I was visiting there was situated 
a summer encampment of spiritualists 
nearly five hundred strong. Five 
hundred spiritualists living quietly 
among themselves, beyond all reach 
of chilling doubt and scepticism, was 
a temptation with a special charm ; 
and there was no great difficulty in 
persuading my hostess that a visit 
would be interesting. We accord- 
ingly organised a party of four, and 
started behind a pair of long-tailed 
horses for a drive of ten miles up into 
the gentle, wooded hills that at this 
point render the coast of the State of 
Connecticut peculiarly attractive. 

It was somewhat of a surprise to 
find five hundred spiritualists occupy- 
ing a fortified position in this most 
rigid of New England States. Nu- 
merous as they are all over the United 
States, especially in California and 
along the slopes of the Pacific Coast, 
we hardly expected that the puritan 
spirit of New England would afford 
them sufficient favour and nourish- 
ment to encourage a settlement of this 
description. In our ignorance, there- 
fore, it was something of a shock to 
learn from our driver that ‘“ Them 
spritilists are all over this part of 
the country, thick as p’tater-bugs.” 
To us, who knew that Connecticut 
suffered severely from the ravages of 
the Colorado beetle (vulgarly known 
as the potato-bug) this information 
came with some degree of picturesque 
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force. ‘ They’ve a powerful followin’ 
around here,” the man went on, “ but 
I don’t take any stock in ’em.” 

“From what class do they draw 
their supporters?” 

“Hard to say; unejicated folk 
mostly, I guess.” 

“ Farmers ?” 

“No, not farmers at all,” he replied 
with vigour. ‘“‘ People from the small 
towns and villages; people that’s 
curious to know what kind of a place 
they'll drop into later.” 

“They have no great attraction for 
you?” 

“None! They don’t tell you 
nothin’ worth knowin’, to begin with. 
Oh, but they’re plenty round here, 


more than you can shake a stick at ; 
and they’re a good sort mostly, pays 
their bills and doesn’t drink. But 


they don’t pheaze me any!” The 
scorn of the driver, who himself came 
from a vigorous farming stock up 
country, was very instructive. 

It was a sunny September after- 
noon. Some miles away on our right 
the town of New London stretched 
itself prettily along the banks of the 
Thames, a Thames that could swallow 
its namesake half a dozen times and 
show no appreciable rise. Behind us 
lay the blue line of the sea, dotted 
with shining white sails ; and on our 
left the woods flowed away in graceful 
undulations that already hung aloft 
the crimson and golden banners of 
their flaming autumn dress. Pre- 
sently the woods fell sharply away 
and a dark grove of pines came into 
view in a little valley below us. It 
was a secluded spot, protected on two 
sides by a loop of the river and on 
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a third by the shoulder of the hills. 
Perfectly still and quiet, it lay 
literally in a fold of the river and 
the hills. Occasional threads of thin 
blue smoke, rising here and there 
over the dark pine-crests, alone be- 
trayed the existence of busy human 
beings. 

The first impression of the camp 
was a somewhat gloomy one, due 
partly no doubt to its sombre sur- 
rounding of dark evergreens and to 
the overshadowing presence of the 
hill which hid the setting of the sun. 
The gorgeous colouring of the sur- 
rounding maple woods further served 
to throw into contrast the subdued 
tints of the picture. 

Nevertheless, this sudden aspect of 
the camp, as we afterwards remem- 
bered, gave to us its true note,—peace, 
remoteness from the world, an un- 
earthly stillness, and, at the same 
time, a curious suggestion of sleepi- 
ness, heaviness, dulness that somehow 
seemed also to include the idea of 
stagnation. The air, hovering above 
the still pines, seemed denser than the 
surrounding atmosphere and shone 
with a lesser brilliance in the glory 
of the afternoon sun. The first 
appearance of the place was, on the 
whole, depressing. This impression 
floated up to us on the heights and 
in the sunshine, but as we descended 
into the little valley and entered 
within the shadow of the grove itself 
and saw the numerous wooden cot- 
tages under the trees, it seemed 
momentarily dispelled, though it re- 
turned afterwards with gathered force 
and renewed conviction. 

A feeling that perhaps we were 
intruding upon scenes not intended 
for us, and that our unsolicited 
visit might not be welcome was 
considerably weakened when the 
driver tied his horses up to a pine 
tree and observed, with energy: 
“They'll be out in a swarm to see 





you, and glad too, when they know 
you’re here. They like visitors.” 

He sat down and lit his pipe, while 
we strolled up one of the little lanes 
that intersected the grove in all 

directions. The trees were dense and 
close together ; and, though the roads 
had been marked out with evident 
purpose, the cottages had set them- 
selves down anywhere and everywhere 
with the utmost irregularity. There 
was an air of irresponsibility about the 
place which was refreshing. Here 
and there, as if to give countenance 
to the road, a few cottages appeared 
side by side in a feeble attempt at a 
row, but the majority of them stood 
about saucily wherever the trees 
allowed them room. They were built, 
too, in all possible relations to each 
other and abutted at all manner of 
angles. 

And the roads were not roads. 
They were the natural soft ground, 
covered with pine-needles: they were 
merely good honest trails, or vistas, 
cut with charming irregularity through 
the trees; and, if you did not like 
them, you could leave them and walk 
to your destination over the pine- 
needles elsewhere. Our feet passed 
along them in silence, and the general 
air of stillness about the camp was so 
marked that we instinctively lowered 
our voices almost to a whisper. 

The swarm mentioned by the driver, 
who was evidently optimist or idealist, 
took a long time in making its appear- 
ance, but on the other hand no 
one blocked our way. Perhaps the 
few women we saw hovering about 
the cottages were its forerunners. 
One of these, with her arms bare 
to the elbows, was lazily engaged in 
the performance of some domestic 
duty, and when we asked her if any 
part of the camp were private, she 
replied that it was all open to the 
public and that we could go wherever 
we wished. However, a general tour 
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of inspection over the forty acres, or 
so, revealed nothing very exciting, 
and we turned our attention next to 
the little cottages. These were all of 
wood, for it was a summer encamp- 
ment, and the cottages were summer 
cottages ; in two months’ time they 
would be deserted and under deep 
snow. Of the lightest possible struc- 
ture, the walls were of unpapered, 
unvarnished pine-boards, and _ the 
roofs of thin cedar shingles. Only a 
few boasted two stories, but every one 
of them, no matter how small, enjoyed 
the luxury of a wide verandah running 
round the front and the two sides. 
On every verandah was the inevitable 
rocking-chair with a wicker seat, a 
high back, and broad arms. 

So far we had come across no men 
and noanimals. A few thin chickens, 
with draggled feathers, wandered 
disconsolately in the neighbourhood 
of one or two of the cottages, seeking 
what sustenance they could find among 
the dry needles. But the camp, as a 
whole, was so quiet it seemed almost 
deserted ; and, as one of our party 
observed, it was a ghostly sort of 
place full of shadows and silence. 

Although the houses were naturally 
inexpensive,—no one of them could 
have cost more than two hundred and 
fifty dollars (£50)—there were every- 
where evidences of neglect, poverty, 
and even dirt that were, to say the 
least of it, dispiriting. There was an 
unnecessary cheapness, an unnecessary 
vulgarity. Besides this, and in spite 
of the sweet fragrance of the pines, 
there was a closeness and stufliness 
about the atmosphere that affected all 
our party alike, and exerted on our 
spirits an influence far from exhilarat- 
ing. Moreover, the faces we had so 
far seen were of a low order, coarse, 
heavy, uninspired, with queer, far- 
seeing eyes that lent them their only 
interest, and that an unnatural one. 
There was nowhere, so far as we could 


discern, the spirit of strong cheerful- 
ness, nowhere the note of positive 
happiness. Brightness was a word 
that fell stillborn in that atmosphere 
and woke no echo. All of our party, 
though each one expressed it differ- 
ently, acknowledged to the conscious- 
ness of a certain vague despondency, 
almost as if the campers were for ever 
communicating with the spirits of 
the dead, yet winning from them no 
other doctrines than those of negation 
and despair. 

The shadows were beginning to 
lengthen, and the sun had already 
dropped behind the shoulder of the 
hill, when we turned a corner and 
came suddenly upon the first man we 
had as yet seen in the community. 

His cottage faced the road, and he 
sat on the verandah rocking slowly 
to and fro in a very dilapidated chair. 
He was an old man, tall, and very 
thin. His legs were crossed and his 
bony hands rested, one over the other, 
upon his knees. A spare white beard 
straggled over half his waistcoat, and 
his large hooked nose somehow re- 
minded one of a vulture or other big 
bird of prey. At first, as we turned 
the corner talking in low voices, he 
took no notice of us, but sat staring 
beyond us into vacancy. But the 
next minute, hearing our voices, he 
turned his face in our direction and 
we met the queer gaze of his faint 
blue, watery eyes. It was a picture 
to impress the mind vividly, this spare, 
spectre-like old man, white-bearded 
and misty-eyed, sitting solitary on his 
verandah and staring into the shadows 
of the darkening pine-grove. 

From his face our glance shifted 
quickly to a cardboard placard hang- 
ing in the window behind him with 
the words in bold type,—SEER, $1 
a sitting. Without leaving his chair 
he exchanged the courtesies of the 
evening with us in a weak, high voice 
and with a faint smile. One hardly 
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knew how to continue the conversa- 
tion thus begun, but he at once 
relieved us of all difficulties. 

“Would you like to know who 
your guides are, or who is near you?” 
he asked in a matter-of-fact way, as if 
he were speaking of an ascent of the 
Alps, or a game of hide-and-seek. 

“What can you tell us?” 

“*Most anything you want to 
know,” he answered obligingly, but 
with obvious sincerity ; “who’s with 
you, and who’s thinkin’ of you in the 
spirit-world.” We hesitated and the 
old man saw his advantage. He 
turned to an elderly lady of our party. 
“A number of your friends have 
passed over,” he said. 

“Passed over 1” 

“ Passed over,” he repeated; “ we 
never say died.” She waited expec- 
tantly. ‘“Isn’t that so?” he asked, 
stroking his beard. 

“Yes,” she said, “I have lost a 
good many.” 

* Not lost,” he said with his faint 
smile, “not lost, only passed over.” 
There was a short pause. ‘“ There’s a 
tall, dark man behind you now,” he 
went on; “he’s looking over your 
shoulder at this very minute.” 

This was a startling bit of news 
and one of the ladies in the party 
uttered a little scream. We all 
turned and peered into the gathering 
shadows while the seer went on to 
describe the tall, dark man with the 
minutest detail. 

“What’s his name?” 
lady concerned. 

“T can’t quite get that,” he replied, 
as if making an effort to hear, “ but 
he was very fond of you, and is so 
still. Do you recognise him?” The 
lady shook her head. “ He wants to 
speak to you,” continued the old man ; 
“he says he has something important 
to tell you,—a warning.” 

“Won't he tell it to you for me?” 
she asked, 


asked the 


The seer shook his head and smiled. 
“No; he says it’s for you alone ; but 
he'll tell it to me if I go into the 
trance-state, because then I don’t 
know what I’m telling, and don’t 
remember afterwards.” He continued 
rocking gently to and fro and staring 
into the darkness behind him as if he 
saw some one and was conversing with 
him. 

We tried to make a bargain with 
the seer, but he was obdurate. Four 
shillings a head we considered too 
much, and he insisted on taking one 
at a time, and that one alone. He 
told us that during the winter he 
lived in H. and followed his profession 
with lower fees, but that in the sum- 
mer he was obliged to raise them to 
a prohibitive figure, because he came 
to the camp to rest and recuperate. 
The sceptical and curious visitors, he 
explained further, exhausted and de- 
pleted him ; it wasn’t worth it under 
a dollar a sitting. 

We moved quietly up the silent 
lane with the uncomfortable feeling 
that the tall, dark man was looking 
over each one’s shoulder in turn and 
trying to whisper something porten- 
tous and unearthly into our ears, 
And, as we moved in and out among 
the cottages, we noticed that many 
windows showed placards similar to 
the one we had seen, with the 
various legends, Medium, Clair- 
voyant, Seer, Materialising Medium, 
Trance Medium, Crystal Gazer, and 
so forth. 

It was now long after six o'clock 
and the occupants of the cottages 
came out in twos and threes to sit 
and rock on their verandahs. There 
were no lights in the streets nor 
lamps in the windows ; the place was 
growing very dark and the air cooler. 

We spoke to some of the women, 
especially when they were supported 
by interesting placards in the win- 
dows ; but they one and all declined 
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to sit for us before eight o’clock. It 
was too early, or they were too tired, 
or it was too soon after tea,—or some- 
thing. If we cared, however, to 
come back at that hour there would 
be no lack of mediums who would be 
willing to enter the trance-condition 
and tell us all we wanted to know. 
To another visit, therefore, of a week 
later, we were obliged to defer the 
dubious pleasure of communicating 
with spirits at the moderate rate of 
two shillings a head. 

It was a bright moonlight night 
when we drove over to the camp for 
the second time, and as we entered 
the grove the pines gave forth a 
mournful response to the breeze that 
came in from the sea. 

As had been foretold, there was no 
difliculty in finding a willing medium. 
The first woman we addressed agreed 
to give us a sitting all together. She 
was a stout middle-aged person 
clothed in a slovenly brown dress 
that was loose where it should have 
been tight, and tight where it should 
have been loose. Her face, though 
coarse and generally unattractive, 
was in no sense bad. She was quite 
illiterate. “You don’t need to pay 
if it isn’t satisfactory,” she said, as 
under her direction we entered the 
stuffy little parlour that opened off 
the verandah, and seated ourselves in 
more or less of a circle. Her own 
chair was against a curtain which 
separated the parlour from the bed- 
room,—probably the only other room 
in the house. A turned-down oil 
lamp, that smelt abominably, stood 
on the table beside her and enabled 
us to see the play of her face. Other- 
wise, there was no light but the 
reflected glimmer of the moonbeams 
which lay outside like silver streaks 
among the dark tree-stems ; while the 
only sound was the occasional muffled 
footstep of someone passing up or 
down the lane. 
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For about five minutes we sat in 
silence. The medium was opposite 
us, her eyes closed and her hands 
folded in her lap. Just over my 
head a canary kept fidgeting in its 
cage and once, when I put my hand 
up and passed it over my face, I 
struck the bars and brought down a 
shower of seed all over me. 

Suddenly the woman shivered audi- 
bly, and drew a long breath ; at the 
same time she raised her face as if 
she were looking at us, though the 
eyes were still closed. Then she 
lifted an arm weakly, about breast- 
high, and let it drop again upon her 
lap. Recalling my former knowledge 
of the orthodox methods of procedure 
on such occasions I ventured to speak 
according to the approved formula, 
and said “ Good-evening.” 

The woman’s lips, plainly visible in 
the lamp-light, moved a little and a 
voice issued forth that faintly re- 
sembled her own, yet had a different 
accent. “ Good-evening,” it said. 

“We're very glad to see that 
you’ve come.” 

“T’se glad too,” said the voice. 
“You're all strangers, aren’t you?” 
It spoke in the broken English pecu- 
liar to the Indians, a jargon which 
is difficult to reproduce. On our 
answering in the affirmative, it went 
on: “But I know you all. I’se often 
with you and with the two squaws 
too.” There was no expression on 
the face as it spoke ; it was like the 
face of a corpse. 

* Are you an Indian spirit?” 

“Yes.” 

“What's your name?” 

“ Silver Star.” 

“Do you often use this medium ?” 

“Yes,” and here it laughed, “ very 
often. She’s my medie; I come to 
her all the time ; I’se her control.” 

“ Have I got a control too?” 

“Course you has. Everybody has 
a guide, or a control.” 


D 
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“ Has everyone here got a guide?” 
“Yes. The squaw next you has 
two, and the other squaw has one, 
and so has the brave beyond.” 

“ Who is my guide?” 

“T can see him ; he is a great big 
Indian; his name’s Black Hawk. 
He always look after you; he stand 
behind your chair now.” 

It would be tedious to reproduce 
the conversations that were carried 
on in this manner between Silver 
Star and each one of our party in 
turn. The future was told, the past 
guessed at; prophecies were made, 
warnings uttered, and even jokes 
exchanged. One of our party was 
informed that her husband had passed 
over, which was true, and was still 
with her day and night. Another 
was told that he was shortly going to 
cut sticks (Indian for marry), which 
was also true, since the young lady 
of his affections was at that moment 
seated next him. Another was told, 
on the other hand, that his squaw 
was soon to pass over, which was not 
true because he had not got a squaw 
and was in no immediate danger of 
getting one. 

Perhaps the scene had lasted in 
this way about half an hour when 
the voice said with considerable 
abruptness: “Now I must go; my 
medie’s tired. I wish you all good 
night and hope I see you again.” 
Throughout it had expressed the 
tenderest solicitude for the health 
of the body it claimed to be making 
use of. 

Again a shiver, ever so slight, 
passed over the body of the woman, 
and she suddenly opened her eyes and 
stared round the room with a dazed 
and puzzled expression. Then she 
turned up the lamp and looked hard 
at each of us. For a moment no one 
spoke. 

“Was it satisfactory?” she presently 
asked. By way of reply we handed 





her the money agreed upon. “ Who 
came?” was the next question. We 
informed her that Silver Star had 
chatted pleasantly with us but had 
betrayed no information of value. 
“ Ah, she’s only a child,” the woman 
explained. “It’s a young Indian 
child ; she often comes. But did she 
stay all the time? Was there no one 
else ?” 

“No one else.” 

“Tm sorry. Of course, they’re 
’most all Indian spirits, but some 
know more than others. Eagle Feather 
comes sometimes. He tells a lot, but 
he’s very rough and hurts me; he is 
violent at times and knocks me about; 
he don’t mean no harm, but that’s his 
way, you see.” 

She assured us also that we each 
had an Indian guide who was with 
us most of the day and looked after 
our welfare, keeping away the bad 
spirits. “TI have a lot of them,” she 
said, as if they were pets, “ and often 
see em among the trees out there,” 
pointing over our shoulders to the 
wood, “or they come to my bedside 
at night. I wouldn’t be without ’em 
for anything.” 

We had little more conversation 
with her. She seemed happy and 
contented, and without the least fear 
of death, talking of the hereafter as 
if it were to-morrow or the next day. 

Before we left that night we talked 
with other members of the camp, men 
and women, and saw the interior of 
several of the cottages. They were 
all the same; the people illiterate, 
unkempt, shabby; the rooms poorly 
furnished, vulgar, dirty. We saw 
neither books, periodicals nor pictures, 
with the single exception of a highly- 
coloured chromolithograph of a stout 
woman in a black dress with red 
cheeks, pearls round her throat, and 
shining dark eyes, who was “a 
wonder of a medium.” 

The life of the camp, so far as we 
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could gather, was quiet and unevent- 
ful. There was no pretence of occupa- 
tion. The people came there from the 
neighbouring county as well as from 
far distant States, and they came to 
rest, and not to work. There were 
several shops in the little lane, a 
greengrocer, a  stationer, and a 
butcher whose cart bore the inscrip- 
tion Spiritualists’ Camp. Many of 
those we spoke to were vegetarians. 
Alcohol was not to be purchased 
there in any form for love or money. 
We also visited a large meeting-hall 
capable of holding a couple of 
thousand people, and were told that 
it was used every year for the Annual 
Spiritualists’ Convention, and also 
during the summer for Sunday gather- 
ings at which inspirational addresses 
were delivered. 

In the immediate neighbourhood of 
the camp were farms and villages of 
the typical New England sort, and a 
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little enquiry showed that their inhabi- 
tants paid no special attention to the 
campers, nor regarded them as any- 
thing out of the common. The fact 
was that every village had its own 
spiritualists; and, since the excite- 
ment of 1848, when the American 
movement received such amazing 
impetus from the Fox phenomena, the 
people had become so accustomed to it 
that they thought no more strangely 
of its devotees than they did of 
Christian Scientists, Theosophists, or 
Swedenborgians. 

About ten o'clock, as we drove 
slowly along the silent lanes, no light 
was to be seen in any of the cottages. 
The grove was wrapped in stillness, 
and overhead the moon and the kindly 
stars looked down through the tangle 
of pine-boughs and helped us find our 
way out into the sweeter air of the 
open country. 

ALGERNON BLackwoop. 




















Wits the termination of the hunt- 
ing season, which may be fixed as a 
general rule about the middle of 
April, though woodland packs often 
kill a May fox, one’s thoughts may be 
excused for wandering from the mimic 
war to the real one on which public 
interest has for the last six months 
been concentrated. The campaign in 
South Africa has brought out into 
strong relief the value of certain 
military qualities which neither in 
the Crimean War nor in any of our 
Indian wars were equally in demand. 
In the former there was comparatively 
little room for the operations of 
cavalry, and little need of the various 
auxiliary duties usually performed 
by that branch of the service, such 
as scouting, reconnoitring, and pur- 
suing a broken enemy. In the 
latter there was abundance of work 
of this description, but our army 
had not such a difficult country to 
traverse as the Cape Colony and 
Natal, nor one in which it was so 
easy for an enemy to plan ambus- 
cades and surprises. The ground over 
which our troops have been fighting 
their way in Africa with such costly 
heroism is studded with traps like 
that described by Virgil, in the 
eleventh /Eneid, in words that might 
be a translation from one of our press- 
correspondents at the present day. 


Est curvo anfractu valles accommoda 
fraudi 

Armorumque dolis, tenuis quo semita 
ducit 

Angusteque ferunt fauces aditusque 
maligni. 

Hanc super in speculis summoque in 
vertice montis 

Planities ignota jacet, tutique recessus, 
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Seu dextra levaque velis occurrere 
pugne, 

Sive instare jugis et grandia volvere 
saxa,! 


With the tribes on our Indian 
frontier we have had ample experi- 
ence of mountain warfare; but we 
have never at any time heard so 
much about the dangers to which an 
army may be exposed for want of 
efficient scouting and reconnoitring 
and outpost-duty in general as we 
have heard at frequent intervals 
during the whole of the past winter. 
These duties, of course, call into play 
only a part of the qualities which 
constitute a good soldier; they are 
mentioned here more particularly 
because, till the breaking out of the 
present war, their extreme impor- 
tance had not for a long time been 
forced on public attention. They are 
duties for which field-sports in general 
are an excellent education, and fox- 
hunting more than others, because, 
while it developes the faculties appro- 
priate to services of this kind, it 
developes many others at the same 
time which are all equally valuable 
in the camp, on the march, or on 
the field of battle. 


' We append Conington’s translation for 
the benefit of those whose Latin may have 
grown a little rusty. 

There is a valley, dusk and blind, 

For martial stratagem designed : 

Its narrow walls with foliage black, 

And strait and scant the pathway’s 

track. 

Above there lies a table-land 

High on the far hill-top, 

Where warlike deeds might well be 

planned, 

Or would men combat hand to hand, 

Or on the ridge in shelter stand 
And rocky fragments drop. 















This article, I may say, had been 
almost finished before the publication 
of Colonel Alderson’s useful and in- 
teresting book Pryk anD SCARLET, to 
which some reference will be made 
hereafter. I was pleased to find a 
soldier and a sportsman corroborating 
what I had already written, though 
his remarks upon the same topics are 
too brief, I think, to do full justice to 
the subject, and are certainly very far 
from exhausting it. I should add 
that I have never worn either pink 
or scarlet myself; but I was born 
and lived for many years in a great 
hunting-county, and have followed 
the hounds on foot for many a mile 
in my time, whereby an eye for 
country may be acquired as well 
almost as in the saddle, and good 
riding may be studied perhaps, in 
some cases, as well as if you were on 
horseback yourself, and necessarily 
taken up with your own affairs. 

I am not now concerned with the 
various objections that may be urged 
against hunting, shooting and fishing 
by moralists, economists, and social 
reformers. I take field-sports as I 
find them, a form of amusement 
deeply rooted in the English nature, 
and not likely to be extirpated for 
many generations; not indeed, as some 
of us think, till wars shall cease out 
of the world altogether, and the 
robuster and, if you like it, coarser 
elements of human nature shall be 
no longer in demand as necessary in- 
gredients in that masculine character, 
which alone can either preserve na- 
tional independence or defend civilisa- 
tion from barbarism. Those among 
us, then, who cannot sympathise with 
the genuine sportsman may at least 
tolerate his favourite pursuits as a 
necessary evil in this our imperfect 


‘Pink AND SCARLET, or Hunting as a 
School for Soldiering; by Bt. Lt. Col. 
E. A. H. Alderson, p.s.c., The Queen’s 
Own Regiment. London, 1900. 
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state; and I shall waste no more 
words, therefore, in apologising for 
what, if not laudable in the abstract, 
is decidedly beneficial in the concrete. 

The hardihood and indifference to 
danger which fox-hunting is calculated 
to inspire are not, perhaps, its highest 
title to our respect, though it is the 
one on which our friend, the man in 
the street, would probably at first 
sight be disposed to lay the most 
stress ; and it is, of course, one very 
important factor in our estimate of 
hunting as a school for soldiers. With 
some men this contempt of danger is 
constitutional, but with the majority 
it is rather a habit to be formed, than 
an original and congenital virtue ; 
and just as in some men it is a spon- 
taneous growth requiring no cultiva- 
tion, so in others no cultivation can 
produce it. But these are the ex- 
tremes, and between them lie the 
great majority whose courage is all 
the better for having looked danger 
in the face and finding themselves 
none the worse for it. This has been 
called the courage of experience, and 
this is just the kind of experience 
which the hunting-field supplies. The 
man who said he had never been 
afraid was told that he had never 
snuffed a candle with his fingers ; and 
the novice who sees an ox-fence or a 
big brook in front of him for the first 
time has no need to be ashamed of 
himself if he feels less happy than 
he could wish. When he has jumped 
a certain number of such places, and 
found that they are not so bad as 
they look, he will soon learn to 
apply his experience to other kinds 
of danger. There is a bit of human 
nature in one of George Lawrence’s 
novels, BARREN Honour, which has 
always seemed to me worth remem- 
bering. Young Lord Clydesdale, a 
peer of ancient descent and bound- 
less wealth, but not a very gen- 
erous or amiable character, is taken 
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out one night, when staying at 
a country house, to join in captur- 


ing a gang of poachers. There is 
a big fight and, when in the melée a 
tall ruffian singles out Clydesdale and 
attacks him, the latter shows the 
white feather. He was not a coward, 
we are told, in the ordinary sense of 
the word. Had he been called on to 
fight a duel he would probably have 
faced his opponent with ordinary 
steadiness ; but he had never been at 
a public school, had never been in 
the army, and, says Lawrence, had 
probably never in his life seen a blow 
struck in earnest. The first experi- 
ence of a pugilistic adversary looking 
straight into your eyes with a fierce 
and determined air is decidedly try- 
ing; and though I don’t say that 
fox-hunting will give a man the par- 
ticular kind of courage required for 
this special emergency, it all helps to 
harden his nerves, and makes him 
think less of a broken bone or a 
bruised skin than he otherwise might 
have done. Charging a five-barred 
gate is a very different thing, no 
doubt, from charging a battery or 
storming an entrenchment. Yet a 
man may easily break his neck in 
doing it; and he can but lose his 
life once. If he accustoms himself 
to think nothing of the one danger, 
he will at all events learn to think 
less of the other. All danger is 
comparative. The demand on our 
nerves may be more or less ; but it is 
always made, and the man who keeps 
his head in the first rush from the 
covert-side is so much the less likely 
to lose it in the storm of battle. 
Nerve, moreover, as any good horse- 
man will tell us, counts for a good deal 
in jumping. When a rider sees a big 
fence before him he may make up his 
mind to face it, but if he is nervous 
at the last moment he is very likely 
to do something that will bring down 
both himself and his horse into the 








ditch together. Indifference to danger 
then, and carelessness of bodily pain, 
are certainly among the habits which 
fox-hunting is capable of forming ; 
and with these most probably will 
come that calm and collected in- 
trepidity which is what we mean 
when we say that a man’s nerves are 
of iron, just as we say that after 
constant exercise his muscles are like 
whipcord. 

Promptness of action and presence 
of mind are likewise two qualities 
imperatively demanded in the chase, 
and, where nature has not been 
beforehand with it, are the offspring 
of this princely sport. Imagine your- 
self for instance in one of the large 
pasture-fields of Leicestershire or 
Northamptonshire which you have 
entered through a friendly gate. The 
field is strongly fenced all round, 
except at this particular spot; the 
hounds are running fast, and you are 
in a good place ; to go back is ruin, 
even to hesitate is dangerous. A 
quick glance at the stiff blackthorn 
hedge, a rapid selection of what, at 
two or three hundred yards’ distance, 
seems to be the weakest spot in it, 
an instantaneous dash for your point, 
and a crash through the bullfinch as 
hard as you can go, should be the 
work of a few seconds, and your place 
is safe. This is the result of prompti- 
tude and decision, qualities which the 
hunting-field constantly calls into play 
under every variety of circumstances, 
and qualities most assuredly of the 
highest possible value both in battles 
and campaigns. It must constantly 
happen in hunting that a man has 
to choose on the spur of the moment 
between two almost equally dangerous 
or disagreeable alternatives. The 
same must often happen in war. The 
better he does it as a sportsman the 
better will he do it as a soldier. But 
it is needless to enlarge on such a 
truism. 
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Presence of mind in the face of 
some sudden difficulty is closely allied 
with the above virtue, if indeed the 
one is separable from the other. As 
a hunting friend puts it, “If when 
going full tilt, you suddenly find 
yourself on the brink of a precipice, 
what are you to do?” This is one 
of those questions which are more 
easily asked than answered. What 
you are most likely to do is to go 
headlong to the bottom; but the 
illustration is not a very good one 
as so much would depend on the 
height and steepness of the precipice, 
on the quality of your horse, and on 
your own distance from the hounds. 
There are positions, of course, in 
which even presence of mind is power- 
less to help one. Perhaps this quality 
is oftenest of use in the hunting-field 
when a man sees that he is in for a 
fall. “TI have” says Whyte Melville 
in his Ripine REcOLLECTIONS, 


seen men so flurried when their horses’ 
noses touched the ground as to fling 
themselves wildly from the saddle, and 
meet their own apprehensions half-way, 
converting an uncertain scramble into 
a certain downfall Now it should never 
be forgotten that a horse in difficulties 
has the best chance of recovery if the 
rider sits quiet in the middle of his 
saddle and lets the animal's head alone. 
It is always time enough to part com- 
pany when his own knee touches the 
ground, and as he then knows exactly 
where his horse is, he can get out of the 
way of its impending body, ere it comes 
heavily to the earth. If his seat is not 
strong enough to admit of such desirable 
tenacity, let him at least keep a firm 
hold of the bridle; that connecting link 
will, so to speak, ‘‘ preserve his commu- 
nications,” and a kick with one foot or a 
timely roll of his own person, will take 
him out of harm’s way. 


To know where you are and what 
you are doing, when you get into 
a scrape either in hunting or fighting, 
is half-way towards getting out of it. 
When the Duke of Wellington found 
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himself in a most perilous position 
at El Bodon, threatened with imme- 
diate attack by a French army three 
times as numerous as his own, he had 
the presence of mind to remain quiet 
instead of attempting to escape as 
some might have done, thereby in- 
ducing Marshal Marmont to believe 
that the English army was much 
stronger than it was, and keeping 
open his communications with an 
important point at the same time. 
Marmont declined the attack, and 
the Duke’s object was gained. The 
difficulties out of which men have to 
scramble whether in fox-hunting or 
fighting are of course immensely 
different both in kind and in degree ; 
but there is a family likeness between 
them all, and the moral quality which 
they exercise is essentially the same 
whether displayed in saving ourselves 
from serious injury when our horse 
rolls over with us, or in extricating 
a body of men from a sudden and 
imminent peril. 

I lay the more stress on these 
points because one is sure to be told 
that plenty of good officers have 
never followed hounds, and that the 
notion of field-sports being a school 
for soldiership is an obsolete aristo- 
cratic prejudice which the experience 
of every day contradicts. I wish to 
guard myself from being supposed to 
mean anything so absurd as that no 
man can be a first-rate officer or 
soldier without being a sportsman. 
What I mean is that the habits ac- 
quired by field-sports in general, and 
by fox-hunting in particular, are 
valuable, though not of course in- 
dispensable, ingredients in the cha- 
racter of a soldier, and that so far 
as they contribute to promote this 
result they deserve well of the 
public. German papers speak of 
our officers exposing their lives 
“with the reckless gallantry charac- 
teristic of English officers.” But 
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what has won us so many hard fought 
fights in all parts of the world, and 
now especially in South Africa? The 
bayonet. And what has made our 
bayonet charge irresistible? “The 
reckless gallantry of British officers ” 
to be sure, whom the men for their 
very manhood are obliged to follow 
even if not, as they generally are, 
inspired by their example. On Lord 
Roberts’s march to Bloemfontein a 
part of the Boer army successfully 
withstood our Cavalry and Horse- 
Artillery ; but they broke when the 
British Infantry came up.' I repeat 
then that fox-hunting may fairly be 
debited to some extent with that 
spirit of daring which foreigners seem 
to think peculiar to English officers, 
and which has made the rush of the 
British Infantry across the zone of 
fire a terror to our enemies and the 
admiration of the whole world. 

The necessity for obedience and 
self-control both in Generals of Divi- 
sions and regimental officers on the 
field of battle is too obvious to be 
enforced. The Rupert-like rush of 
the Guards at Talavera, which on 
Wellington’s own admission very 
nearly lost the battle, is a case in 
point. Having driven back the 
French attacking column they became 
too excited to restrain themselves. 
Following it down the hill and up 
the opposite slope, they found them- 
selves surrounded by the enemy. 
They retreated in disorder; other 
regiments caught the infection, and 
the whole line was tottering. Wel- 
lington fortunately had noted the 
rashness of the onset, foresaw the 
result, and took timely steps to 
counteract it; but it was a narrow 
escape. If we may take another 
illustration from fiction, we have an 
excellent one in Oxp Morratiry. 
When the Scottish Life-Guards were 
drawn up on the hill at Drumclog 


' Tue Tres, March 12th. 


facing the rebels who occupied a 
strong position on the other side of a 
swamp, where the ground rose again 
in a genile aclivity, an officer was 
dispatched to assure them of pardon 
if they would lay down their arms 
and disperse. The officer was shot, 
when Lord Evandale, exclaiming that 
he would avenge him or die, galloped 
furiously down the hill at the head of 
his own troop in spite of the com- 
mands of Claverhouse, who cried out 
that his rashness would be their ruin, 
as in fact it was. Now will not every 
fox-hunter at once recognise the simi- 
larity in kind, though not, of course, 
in degree, between the temptation 
which overpowered the young soldier 
and the temptation by which the 
young sportsman is constantly beset 
at the covert-side? It is only by the 
most earnest entreaties, backed up 
by powerful imprecations, that he is 
induced to keep quiet till the fox 
breaks, to wait for the hounds to 
get away, and not to ride too close to 
their sterns in his anxiety to keep up 
with them. The temptation to dash 
away at full speed so soon as half a 
dozen hounds are on the line of the 
fox has often proved too strong for the 
youngster in his first pink, as indeed 
it sometimes still does for his senior 
who ought to know better. Such 
men, however, learn their duty in 
time, and a wholesome lesson it is, 
and one which can never be thrown 
away on aspirants to military laurels. 

But perhaps the most valuable con- 
tribution of all to the education of 
the soldier which the hunting-field has 
to offer is the eye for country which 
it gives him. There are some men of 
course on whom all training and all 
opportunities are wasted. But he 
that has eyes to see will soon learn 
to use them to some purpose out 
hunting, as well as on all occasions 
when he is riding over any strange 
district. It becomes a habit with him 
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to note the trendings of the land, its 
rise and fall, to look for the termina- 
tion of long ridges, to calculate what 
is likely to lie on the other side of 
them, and to mark the indications of 
brooks, ponds, or swamps supplied by 
willows, alders, marshy bottoms and 
even cattle-troughs. As it is only 
given to a few of the best-mounted 
and luckiest starters to keep along- 
side of the hounds, the point-rider, 
as he is called, is a highly respectable 
figure in the hunting-field. This is 
the man who considers where it is 
most likely he will strike in with the 
hounds by taking the are of the bow. 
To do this successfully he must be a 
good judge of country, and accustomed 
to take stock of all landmarks, such 
as clumps of trees, church-towers, 
windmills, and bridges. Of course he 
must study the wind, and bear in 
mind what coverts lie in each direc- 
tion. Even so he is often doomed to 
disappointment. The fox may have 
been headed, or may have run in a 
straight line from start to finish, and 
in either case the point will be a point 
blank ; but his topographical facul- 
ties will have been exercised none the 
less, and the acquired habit may be 
very useful to him at any time. Sup- 
pose two riders to be coming down to 
a brook which can usually be crossed 
without difficulty, but which on this 
occasion is so much swollen that to 
jump it is impossible. One man from 
his habit of observation has noticed, 
almost mechanically as he came along, 
the existence of a bridge a short dis- 
tance off. The other knows nothing 
about it, and being very keen on the 
hounds dashes into the water and 
swims it. The first man gallops 
round by the bridge and has almost 
caught up the hounds again before the 
other has scrambled again into his 
saddle, drenched of course to the 
skin, even if he gets through at all, 
which is by no means certain. It is 
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clear that on a march or in a battle 
the moral of Eves anp No Eves (a 
favourite story of my childhood) would 
be sharply pointed by the man whose 
faculties had been trained in the 
hunting-field. 

The Duke of Wellington once 
described to Croker how he won the 
battle of Assaye, and as it illustrates 
the value of both decision and pre- 
sence of mind, as well as observation, 
T will quote it at length. 


He described his very critical position 
on the march before the battle of Assaye, 
when his small force was threatened by 
an overwhelming deluge of native cavalry, 
and his only chance, not of victory only, 
but of safety, was his passing to the other 
bank of the river (Kistna) which was a 
few miles to the right. He had some of 
the best native guides that could be 
had, and he made every possible effort 
to ascertain whether the river was any- 
where passable, and all his informants 
assured him it was not. He himself 
could not see the river, and the enemy’s 
cavalry was in such force that he could 
not send out to reconnoitre. At last in 
extreme anxiety, he resolved to see the 
river himself, and accordingly with his 
most intelligent guides, and an escort 
of, I think he said, all his cavalry, he 
pushed forward in sight of the river in 
the neighbourhood of Assaye, which 
stood on the bank of another stream 
that ran nearly parallel to the one which 
he wished to cross. When they came 
there, he again questioned his guides 
about a passage, which they still asserted 
not to exist; but he saw through his 
glass, for the enemy’s cavalry were so 
strong that he could not venture to get 
closer, one village on the right, or near 
bank of the river, and another village 
exactly opposite on the other bank, and, 
—*TI immediately said to myself that 
men could not have built two villages so 
close to each other on opposite sides of a 
stream without some habitual means of 
communication, either by boats or a 
ford, most probably by the latter. On 
that conjecture, or rather reasoning, in 
defiance of all my guides and informants, 
I took the desperate resolution, as it 
seemed, of marching for the river, and I 
was right. I found a passage, crossed 
my army over, had no more to fear from 
the enemy’s cloud of cavalry, and my 
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army, small as it was, was just enough 
to fill the space between the two streams, 
so that both my flanks were secure, and 
there I fought and won the battle of 
Assaye, the bloodiest, for the numbers, 
that I ever saw.” 


The Duke said that it was simple 
common-sense which got him out of 
his difficulty. But it was common- 
sense acting on the teaching of 
observation ; a habit which may be 
formed in various ways, by campaign- 
ing itself among others, but which is 
certainly strengthened by fox-hunting. 

In scouting or reconnoitring over 
difficult ground the horsemanship 
required for riding across country 
would often be found very useful ; 
and for this kind of work Exmoor 
would perhaps be a better prepara- 
tion than the Shires. But in every 
country there will be fences that 
horses will refuse, and on many 
reconnoitring expeditions there will 
be obstacles to be jumped. So that 
much that is useful to the soldier 
may be learned in the grass counties 
as well as among the rocks, hills, 
and ravines of Somerset and Devon. 
To be able to force his horse over 
some obstacle that he refuses may 
in some cases save a man’s life. The 
hunting-man in this predicament sits 
down in his saddle, holding his horse’s 
head with a firm and steady hand, and 
then by a vigorous application of the 
spurs he leaves the animal no choice 
but to go over. This is not so easy 
for the dragoon ; but here comes in 
the great value of the Yeomanry as 
a cavalry force. For though the 
Yeomanry on service ride with a 
dragoon’s seat their experience in 
the hunting-field comes to their as- 
sistance when called upon to jump, 
and they can apply coercion as above 
even with a long stirrup. Their 
services therefore as scouts in any 
enclosed country should be invalu- 
able. Unlike the rank and file of 





the regular Cavalry they have all 
been used to riding from their boy- 
hood, and no one who saw them 
at the Wimbledon Competition in 
1888 can doubt that they might be 
made with a little trouble into a 
splendid field-forece for service in 
a country like South Africa. The 
competition was as follows. Each 
regiment of yeomanry was _ repre- 
sented by four troopers. They were 
required to ride round a course on 
which artificial fences composed of 
furze-bushes were placed at con- 
venient distances, dismounting once 
to fire at a mark as they passed, 
holding their horses at the same 
time, and getting into the saddle 
again as quickly as possible. Great 
stress was laid on the men keeping 
well together, and the Oxfordshire 
Yeomanry, who were declared the 
winners, came in almost exactly 
abreast. I forget whether the shoot- 
ing was considered good or not; 
but the men rode well and jumped 
well, and I only saw one come to 
grief over a fence, and he, curiously 
enough, was a Leicestershire man. 
The veld of course is not like the 
Vale of Aylesbury or the country 
between Melton and Harborough. 
But enclosures divided from each 
other by walls or high banks of 
earth, such as are common in Wales 
and in Ireland, are generally found 
in the neighbourhood of towns or 
villages or round isolated farms, and 
afford, as I am told by a former 
vicar of Pretoria, very pretty jump- 
ing. Sometimes you may come 
across rose-hedges or even posts and 
rails, or posts and barbed wire ; 
but the country in general is open, 
wild, and rough, rocky in some 
places and much cut up in others 
with water courses and irregular 
natural ditches or dongas. There 
are hills to be ridden up, strewn 
with loose rocky boulders, where your 
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horse, says the same authority, some- 
times has “to jump from one stone 
to another like a goat.” Besides 
these difficulties there are upon the 
open plains pitfalls in the shape of 
the holes of the ant-bear, where 
the creature lurks to prey upon 
the green ants which are his “dry 
land oyster.” These may be two 
or three feet in diameter, and 
perhaps from four to five feet 
deep, and often partly hidden by 
long grass. “I once,” says my 
clerical friend, “in hunting buck, 
galloped both my horse’s forelegs 
into a similar hole, and thereafter 
picked up such details as horse, self, 
gun, hat, &c., somewhere in the 
comparative vicinity.” The streams 
are often too wide to jump and too 
deep to ford, and the descent to 
them is perhaps steep and rocky. 
To effect a successful passage you 
must, in the Vicar’s expressive lan- 
guage, “know your way about a 
horse’s back.” As has been already 
said, Exmoor is probably the best 
preparation for riding over this kind 
of country. But hunting, wherever 
we may be, breeds the quick, obser- 
vant eye, the readiness of resource, 
the nerve and the horsemanship 
which are wanted in South Africa 
both for scouting purposes and in 
pursuit of an enemy. And the 
Vicar lays special stress on the 
necessity of knowing how to fall 
and how to get up again, a lesson 
which is likewise to be learned from 
hunting of every kind. 

Sir Evelyn Wood in his AcHIEVE- 
MENTS OF CAVALRY gives a serious 
instance of the loss which Cavalry 
may sustain for want of jumping 
power. At the battle of Anstozza 
in 1866 the Austrian Lancers had 
charged and broken up a body of 
Italian Infantry, and captured a 
battery. But as they were retiring 
along a road bordered on one side by 
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a deep ditch, they were charged on 
the other flank by three squadrons 
of Cavalry by which, as they were in 
some disorder, they were overpowered. 
Some escaped by the road, which 
however was much blocked up with 
guns and fallen horses, and many of 
the troopers tried to jump the ditch 
and get off on that side. But they 
could none of them manage it ; many 
fell in and were shot or taken 
prisoners, and others had to gallop 
back facing the fire of the Italian 
squares which emptied a great many 
saddles. An even more striking in- 
stance may be found in Colonel 
Alderson’s book, Pink AND SCARLET, 
and this shall be given in the gallant 
author’s own words. 


An officer in an English militia re- 
giment (who is now dead) managed by 
hook or by crook to get attached to the 
staff of the French General Bourbaki, 
and was present with that officer during 
most of the engagements round Belfort 
in the early part of 1871. During one 
of these engagements the General and 
his Staff were with a portion of the 
troops who were engaged on one side of 
a valley, while another portion were en- 
gaged on the other. He wished the 
latter to advance, and sent an aide-de- 
camp with the order. The valley was 
intersected with fences and cut in two by 
a considerable brook, and the aide-de- 
camp, no doubt influenced by these 
rather than by the German shells which 
were falling into the valley pretty freely, 
turned and galloped down the road ap- 
parently with the object of following it 
round the head of the valley. Five 
minutes passed, and ten minutes passed, 
without any move on the part of the 
troops across the valley. Then the 
General sent another aide-de-camp who 
went off the same way. A quarter of an 
hour passed and still no move. The rest 
of the story is better told by the principal 
actor in his own words (as near as I can 
remember them). 

“Tt was most important for the troops 
to move, and at last I could stand it no 
longer, so I rode up alongside of him, 
saluted and said, ‘ Will you allow me 
to go with that order, Sir?” ‘ Yes cer- 
tainly,” he replied. I was riding one of 
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two Irish hunters I had managed to take 
out, and as soon as I was clear of the 
Staff I popped him over the bank out of 
the road we were in, and went off at a 
gallop straight down the hill. From our 
point of view the fences were not formid- 
able ones, but they were blocked with 
partially-thawed snow and looked awk- 
ward, and the take-off was bad. I, how- 
ever, took the old horse by the head, 
rammed him at them, and he never 
hesitated. We got over the brook with 
a scramble, rose the opposite hill, and 
delivered the order before either of the 
other messengers hove in sight. I then 
turned about .and went back the same 
way. When I rode up to the General to 
report the order delivered he seemed 
very pleased, and among other things, 
said: ‘Do English officers always take 
orders that way?” I could not help 
replying ; ‘‘ Yes, Sir, they always go the 
nearest way with them.” 


The country in South Africa must 
offer many opportunities for English 
officers to do the like ; and so much 
is the love of sport, especially of 
hunting, engrained in the British 
nature, and perhaps even more so in 
the Irish, that the privates look up 


to an officer who can ride well to 
hounds more than to one who cannot, 
unless the latter has given proof, as 
he easily may do, of other military 
qualities equally if not more valuable. 

When we hear field-sports described 
as a survival of feudalism, a relic of 
barbarism doomed to die before the 
superfine civilisation of an age in 
which intellect shall trample on both 
the moral and the physical part of 
human nature, we should remember 
that much the same may be said 
about war, which yet shows no signs 
of disappearing, and that we cannot 
afford to part with any exercise or 
sport tending to cherish the qualities 
which enable us to excel in it. 
Neither should it be forgotten that 
civilisation itself is at the mercy of 
the strongest arm, and may perish 
again as it has perished before, when 
the military prowess of its cham- 
pions becomes inferior to that of its 
assailants. 


T. E. Kesset. 
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THE RETURN OF THE SEASONS. 


THE 
flowering in the open before the 


snowdrop has been seen 
end of December in the Botanic 
Gardens of Edinburgh. In the same 
gardens, however, it has, in an ex- 
ceptional year, been known not to 
flower before the 21st of March, 
while the usual date of its first 
appearance on the same spot, cal- 
culated from the records of a quarter 
of a century, is about the last week 
of January. 

Here is a striking example, supplied 
by accurate and unbroken observa- 
tions, of the remarkable discrepancies 
that may occur in the opening season 
of different years according to the 
testimony of the vegetable world. 
The snowdrop is doubtless the first 
and best known of our early out-door 
flowers, and its habits can escape the 
notice of no one. Let us pass on, 
however, to another early bloom 
which is yet commoner, but which 
is very possibly the least well-known 
of all flowers; that of the common 
hazel, which, though exceedingly beau- 
tiful when closely examined, is so 
inconspicuous that possibly it is 
scarcely known to any save the 
botanist and the practical gardener. 
It is in the first days of February 
that the tiny crimson tassels crown- 
ing the scarce-opened buds may be 
seen scattered up and down the nut- 
branches. These hardy flowers have, 
equally with others, been the subject 
of close observation, and in the 
garden-records aforesaid they have 
been noticed as appearing as early 
as the commencement of the year, 
and even earlier, while again in 
other years they have not been seen 


until after Lady Day or nearly three 
months later. 

As may be supposed a similar 
investigation has been extended to 
other plants growing out of doors, 
a large number having been selected 
and examined as a register of the 
year’s first season. I have here re- 
garded only two, but it will suffice, 
since they are typical of the rest. 
In them we have Nature’s record 
showing accumulated temperature- 
readings as tabulated by her own 
methods. When we proceed further 
to enquire into the main causes 
which either accelerate or retard 
early blooms we find two of chief 
importance: first, the amount of 
cloud, commonly greatest in Decem- 
ber and early January ; and secondly, 
the increase in the duration of sun- 
shine, generally very noticeable at 
the end of January, by which time 
it is the common remark how much 
the days have drawn out. 

As the combined result of these two 
causes it will be found that, taking 
one year with another, January 12th 
may be regarded as approximately 
a turning-point in the Winter, and, 
on = calculation of averages, the 
balance of temperature should at this 
date be due to incline in favour of 
warmer days. I say nothing about 
colder weather later on, which is sure 
to occur in spells as the year pro- 
ceeds. I note simply that, while 
warmth in the aggregate through the 
opening season may vary enormously 
in different years, the turn of the 
tide of temperature may on the 
average be reckoned to begin ere the 
middle of January is reached. But 
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before proceeding with the year let 
us clear the ground somewhat further. 

We are in the habit of regarding 
Christmas as properly a time of frost 
and snow, as though we have a right 
to expect on Christmas morning a 
picture after the fashion of the con- 
ventional Christmas card, the pond 
hard frozen, eaves fringed with icicles, 
and a robin perched on a window- 
sill inches deep in snow. This is 
altogether a mistake. It may have 
been otherwise a hundred years ago, 
in such Winters as we read of then, 
and such as may have been in vogue 
to a greater extent in a former cen- 
tury. From the old sayings, how- 
ever, it would seem doubtful if this 
were really so. Thus it used to be 
said that if the ice would bear a man 
before Christmas it would not bear 
a goose afterwards; from which it 
is to be gathered that early hard 
frost must have been unusual, since 
there is abundant testimony of severe 
and long continued weather in the 
months of January and February. 

Be this as it may, meteorological 
records of the past half century will 
show that at Christmas frost and 
snow are mainly conspicuous by 
their absence, and if only Whitaker’s 
Almanac be consulted it will be 
found that the average temperature 
for Christmas Day, for the past fifty 
years, reads no lower than that of 
the first days of February, by which 
date the sun is two hours and twenty 
minutes longer above the horizon, and 
at noon is higher in the heavens by 
a space equal to fourteen times its 
own breadth. But if fact is to be 
gathered from weather-lore, we have 
much else to guide us in our present 
enquiry. Thus there is an old and 
common saying, put in several forms, 
indicating that Candlemas Day will 
show the opposite weather to that 
of the coming season, or that the 
worse the weather on that day the 





better will be the coming months, 
and conversely. No explanation can 
be given accounting for this old saw, 
but it is on all fours with the almost 
similar one to the effect that if March 
comes in like a lion it will go out 
like a lamb, the converse here also 
being considered equally true. It 
will be obvious that in the popular 
weather-wisdom of by-gone days there 
was a tendency to connect special 
spells and seasons with feasts or 
notable days of the Calendar. This 
is sufficiently shown in the traditions 
relating to St. Swithin, and in the 
little summers of St. Luke, St. 
Martin, and so on. There are also 
local sayings such as that roads 
should not be mended after St. 
Valentine's Day, and again that 
dahlias are best replanted at Whit- 
suntide, albeit that movable feast 
has an arbitrary range of about five 
weeks at a period all important for 
the gardener, from May llth to 
June 14th. Such weather-lore, how- 
ever, is not strictly confined to fes- 
tivals; it does homage also to 
astronomical fixtures by the aphorism 
that the wind that blows on the day 
when the sun crosses the Line will be 
the prevailing wind of the Summer. 
Before May is out another reputed 
weather-sign has of course generally 
been read in the priority of the 
coming into leaf exhibited either by 
the oak or the ash. Like the ancient 
oracles, however, the old rhyme is in 
this case susceptible of a twofold 
interpretation. Thus we have, 
Ash before Oak, 
Look out for a soak. 
Oak before Ash, 
Only a splash. 
And again,— 
Oak,—choke. 
Ash,—splash. 
The first line in this latter version 
implies drought, the second rain. 
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Returning to Nature’s teachings 
we may see what important doctrine 
she has for us apart from mere 
records of rain and sunshine. The 
effect of sunlight, for instance, is not 
simply measured by its duration ; 
this is obvious from the nature, and 
more particularly from the colour, of 
the flowers that open to the light in 
each succeeding month. Broadly it 
may be said that, starting with the 
beginning of the year and noting the 
sequence of flowers in each month 
till the end of Summer, when practi- 
cally all plants have bloomed, the 
order of colour arranges itself closely 
in accordance with the order of the 
colours of the spectrum beginning 
with the blue end. It is true that 
the first blooms of all, those that 
have appeared by February, are 


whites and yellows, but these can 
almost be counted on the fingers of 
one hand, while by March the whites, 
yellows, and blues are running level, 
with reds and purples scarcely show- 


ing. Then the blues forge ahead, 
and by May nearly half their number 
have bloomed, while of the whites 
about one third, and of the reds and 
purples only one quarter. The next 
month, however, when the sun attains 
its greatest altitude, the case entirely 
alters. Of the blues and whites 
seven tenths have appeared, as against 
six tenths of the remaining colours, a 
difference which in July has virtually 
ceased to exist, all colours then run- 
ning neck and neck to the end of 
the season, the whites alone slightly 
leading. The actinic or chemical rays 
of sunlight are thus shown to be 
most vital to the chief function of 
plant-life. 

A yet more attractive study, and 
one attended with more striking 
facts, is to be found in the way 
in which the bird-creation recognises 
and responds to the advance of the 
seasons. As might be expected they 


have far more regard for dates than 
members of the vegetable world, and 
are more independent of mere passing 
spells of exceptional weather. To 
the migrants punctuality within small 
limits is essential; nesting-time is a 
fixed period, and the departure south- 
wards admits of no postponement. 
It is indeed accepted as a general 
fact that migratory birds are insecti- 
vorous, and regarded in this view the 
habits of the birds must to some 
extent shape themselves in accordance 
with those of the lower creation. 
This is the more apparent if, as is 
commonly asserted, each species of 
bird preys on its own particular 
insect. Ornithologists are, however, 
agreed that the true incentive to a 
change of quarters is not so mucha 
question of food as an impulse born 
of instinct. Periodicity is character- 
istic of all life. The sap stirs in the 
old oak at practically the same date 
every year; almost to a week or a 
day in each year men are reminded 
of an old ailment or of an old injury ; 
a toad gets out of his hole in Spring 
and makes for the pond with as much 
punctuality as if he knew all about 
the almanac ; and it is the same with 
the birds. The sun reaches a certain 
point on the ecliptic, and the swallow 
is possessed with an irresistible desire 
for flight. That this must be so, is 
clearly shown by the fact that, despite 
their striking attachment to their 
young, they will often desert their 
second broods in seeming heartless- 
ness and yield to the yet stronger 
instinct of migration. 

Unquestionably mankind is very 
largely affected by the arrival of 
definite periods, far more than may 
be commonly admitted. It is con- 
ventional to speak of the depressing 
effect of Autumn, associated as it 
necessarily is with the fall of the 
leaf. It may be doubted, however, 
if Spring be not a more trying time 
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as regards animal spirits. Depression 
hardly seems compatible with the 
early days of hunting, or with a 
day’s hard tramping, gun in hand, over 
fields of roots or stubble. Whereas 
on the other hand there is a certain 
sentimental feeling inseparable from 
Spring, an indefinable sadness, not 
wholly unpleasing or unwelcome 
perhaps, a melancholy which the 
returning life of another year seems 
to engender rather than dispel. 

Perhaps it is Nature’s new birth 
that more particularly brings back 
memories of years now past, and 
thereby reminds one more forcibly of 
the lapse of time. Or more possibly 
this somewhat sadder strain is but 
the natural outcome of a feebler pulse 
and lowered vitality after long months 
of winter, and of a languor peculiar, 
in our climate at any rate, to the 
weeks of Spring. Whether the 
average Briton, especially if he have 
not reached middle life, will com- 
monly own to this may be another 
matter; but none the less it is a 
general fact, and one unequivocally 
confessed to by the horse you ride 
or drive. With a vast number of 
people a listless feeling and sleep- 
less nights testify to a condition of 
things often spoken of as “ growing 
weather,” when for awhile the vege- 
table world has things all its own 
way; and in this connection cer- 
tain melancholy statistics may find 
a place. 

It is found that deaths by suicide 
become markedly more frequent in 
certain months, and though it might 
be supposed that periods of greater 
destitution might account for this, 
it clearly is otherwise. When the 
curve of this mortality has been duly 
plotted for the entire year, it shows 
a distinct minimum through the 
months when labour is scarcest and 
privations most abound, from Sep- 
tember, that is to say, to the begin- 


ning of March. But the curve then 
abruptly changes, and deaths of this 
nature begin rapidly to increase, 
reaching their maximum in Spring 
and early Summer. 

It is notable that September and 
November are months particularly 
free from suicidal deaths, but Feb- 
ruary is freest of all. February is 
in many respects a remarkable period 
of the year. Very commonly there is 
a spell of glorious weather at some 
time during the month, more nearly 
counterfeiting the return of Summer 
perhaps than any week in May; yet 
February is also exceptional in its 
severity. Some of the hardest frosts 
and deepest snows have happened 
within its short span. It was in the 
beginning of February, 1814, that in 
London a fair was held on the ice, 
the Thames being frozen over and 
completely blocked for many days 
between London Bridge and that of 
Blackfriars. Again in 1838 a nearly 
similar state of things prevailed. In 
1895 one of the severest and most 
enduring falls of snow invaded the 
heart of the country in the month of 
February. And it was again, as all 
will remember, in the middle of 
February last that one of the direst 
visitations known in London of late 
years occurred, when on a Sunday 
(February 11th) the city was forlorn 
and forsaken of its traffic, by reason 
of the ice-fields that stretched along 
the streets and the frozen snow on 
the. pavement which could only be 
laboriously chipped away through 
several days, and carted off by 
driblets to the river. 

At some time it would seem that 
February had acquired the reputation 
for extreme rainfall, from its being 
spoken of as February Fill Dyke. 
This, however, is hard to understand 
in face of the fact that in the fifty 
years 1841-90 the average rain-fall 
in February was the lowest of any 
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month in the year with the sole 
exception of March. Perhaps it was 
the not infrequent sudden melting of 
snow in this month that gained for 
it the aforesaid nick-name. 

But seasonable irregularities of all 
kinds presently wear themselves out, 
and ere midsummer is reached it may 
fairly be said that the course of the 
year has attained its normal state. 
Early rains may have forced vegeta- 
tion, or on the other hand a parch- 
ing May may have checked the 
promise that was all too fair; the sun 
and shower of April may have made 
the land to smile, or again late frosts 
may have blasted the country-side ; 
but insensibly the time of Summer 
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steals on, the sun climbs ever higher 
and higher, and presently the miracles 
of the world of Nature have de- 
veloped in their own way. For on 
blade and plant and tree the work of 
a month has somehow been effected 
by the magic of a single night or 
two when the chance has come at 
last. 

And so it comes about that in the 
first days of June vegetation is prac- 
tically in fullest leaf, and by the 
time the forward meadows are fit for 
the scythe, be the crops rich or 
sparse, the struggles of past months 
have all been ended, and the time 
of Summer is as ever of old. 

Joun M. Bacon. 





STUDIES IN SHAKESPEARE’S HISTORY. 


I. Ricwarp THE SEconp. 


THERE is a curious fascination 
about the last years of the four- 
teenth century and the earlier half 
of the fifteenth. It was a strange 
time of transition from the scholastic 
ignorance of the later Middle Ages 
to the enthusiastic, if vague and 
indiscriminate learning of the Renas- 
cence. Men seem to be walking in a 
dream; they have more than half 
broken with the past, yet they have 
no clear anticipation of the future, and 
are far from realising the present. 
Hence comes the great difficulty 
which a historian inevitably finds in 
giving any definite character to the 
period, in understanding its aims, and 
especially in explaining the actions of 
its prominent characters. It is im- 
possible to explain the characters of 
a dream. 

Politically the closing years of the 
fourteenth century were years of mad- 
ness and division. The King of 
France was mad ; the Emperor Wen- 
zel’s constant drunkenness amounted 
to madness; Pope Urban the Sixth 
must have been mad; and the alter- 
nate brilliant government and brilliant 
follies of Richard the Second of Eng- 
land have given rise to the theory 
that he too was scarcely sane. There 
were two emperors, two popes; France 
was divided between Burgundians 
and Armagnacs as England was 
soon to be between Lancastrians and 
Yorkists. And out of all this con- 
fusion there arose not one single 
commanding personality to restore 
order to the existing chaos. Sigis- 
mund might oust the poor drunken 


Wenzel from his throne, and strutting 
in the robes of Charlemagne, proclaim 
himself the Lord of all the World; 
but the Council of Constance soon 
showed him that the world would not 
own his lordship, and Germany would 
never suffer his yoke to be effective. 
The madness of Charles the Well- 
beloved was less fatal to France than 
the sanity of the Dukes of Burgundy 
and Orleans; and England gained little 
by substituting the usurping champion 
of constitutional liberties for the last, 
and perhaps the most interesting, of 
the Plantagenets. 

We shall never explain the cha- 
racter of Richard the Second, but 
probably we shall never cease to study 
it and attempt to explain it. Was 
Richard the martyr of the Yorkist 
chronicles or the bloody tyrant of the 
Lancastrians, a political genius, an 
Aristotelian monarch, or a_ stupid 
despot on the verge of madness? We 
shall continue to ask these and similar 
questions without ever discovering 
the answers. In fact, there is such 
a complete absence of anything definite 
in Richard’s character that it is 
difficult to speak of him except in a 
question. From his dramatic en- 
counter with the rebel peasants at 
the beginning of his reign to his 
terrible and mysterious end Richard 
is more like a tragedy-king than a 
monarch of history. Conscious of a 
certain great capacity, and moved 
from time to time by overmastering 
impulse, he is yet almost as ignorant 
of his own character and that of 
his age as were his contemporaries 
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and those who came after him. 
Thoroughly recognising the dramatic 
possibilities of the royal position, 
Richard was always ready to act 
effectively at a suitable crisis or in 
striking circumstances. But such a 
crisis, such circumstances were neces- 
sary to him as a support; without 
them he was helpless, like an actor 
who cannot play without stage-pro- 
perties and footlights. 

With all deference to those authori- 
ties who have seen in Richard the 
Second the first constitutional mon- 
arch thwarted by his contemporaries, 
or a subtle despot veiling his tyran- 
nical designs under a show of modera- 
tion, or a mere weakling thrust into 
a position for which he was entirely 
unfit, the clue to Richard’s character 
is perhaps rather to be found in his 
recognition of and dependence on the 
dramatic elements in kingship. Such 
a theory at once accounts for the 
extraordinary number of striking epi- 
sodes in his short life. The instinct 
of the young King divines the effect 
of a few words of royal graciousness 
on the mob of ignorant peasants at 
Mile-End, and carried away by the 
situation he does not fear to risk his 
life in confronting rebels enraged at 
the death of their leader. Later he 
might struggle for years against the 
power of his uncles and the tyranny 
of his own Council, possessing neither 
the talent nor the energy required to 
shake off their control ; but, when he 
at last made up his mind to try 
another method of opposition, a scene 
of a few moments, Richard’s mere 
request that the Duke of Gloucester 
would inform him of his age, was 
sufficient to upset the Council’s 
government and to establish his own. 
So great was the effect of this coup 
@état (for such it certainly was) that 
Richard was enabled to govern suc- 
cessfully for eight years, and even to 
rid himself of his uncle Gloucester 


and the most dangerous of his party. 
Attracted, as it seems, by the part of 
popular monarch, he announced his 
intention of governing by the advice 
of Parliament, and occasionally even 
did so. 

But his was a character which 
could never cope with ordinary 
circumstances. The very brilliance 
which enabled him intuitively to 
choose the right course at a moment 
of excitement, entailed a correspond- 
ing helplessness when the stimulus of 
excitement had passed. If circum- 
stances would not give him the oppor- 
tunity of being somewhat grandiose, 
Richard could never be grand. And 
thus he was bound to fail. 

One can detect in all the Plan- 
tagenets a far from ignoble love of 
despotic power. It hid itself under 
the saintliness of Henry the Third 
no less than under the parliamentary 
genius of Edward the First, the hero 
of modern constitutional historians ; 
and Richard the Second, idle and 
pleasure-loving as he might seem, had 
a full measure of this family char- 
acteristic. 

It is probably unjust to Richard 
to credit him, as some have done, 
with a deep-laid plot to make himself 
absolute, while concealing his design 
under a semblance of parliamentary 
government. But the circumstances 
of the latter part of his reign can 
hardly be explained except by assum- 
ing that he had some such idea, 
however vague, in his mind from the 
moment when he shook off the control 
of the Council of Regency. It is 
evident that Richard always resented 
the condemnation of his favourite 
Suffolk at the hands of the Merciless 
Parliament, and was _ resolved to 
revenge himself on Gloucester, whose 
instrument the Parliament had been. 
With this idea he gained the friend- 
ship of his other uncle, John of Gaunt, 
and of his son Henry, Earl of Derby, 
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and with their aid obtained the 
condemnation of Gloucester and his 
principles by a Parliament packed 
with royal partisans. Gloucester was 
saved from trial by his sudden death 
in his prison at Calais, and there is 
little doubt that he was murdered by 
Richard’s orders. 

The incident is interesting, as 
typical of Richard’s character and 
abilities and as a turning-point in his 
history. It is the first important 
event in which the King showed his 
determination to get rid of all those 
who might prove obstacles to his 
resolve to rule absolutely. It is 
typical of the means which he used 
to gain his ends and of the energy 
and rapidity which he could display 
in favourable circumstances. It is 
also the beginning of the course of 
action which led to his fall. 

After Gloucester’s death the climax 
is rapidly reached. Richard secures 
a@ permanent income and is thus 
enabled to dispense with Parliament. 
For it he substituted a small Council 
appointed in Parliament before its 
dissolution, and this Council he used 
as an engine of absolutism. From 
this time Richard ruled despotically 
with a system of forced loans, accusa- 
tions of disloyalty which had to be 
silenced by payment, and arbitrary 
interference with the course of justice. 

It was no wonder that the King 
became exceedingly unpopular. It 
is true that he was in appearance 
more absolute than any English 
sovereign since Henry the Second ; 
but this semblance of absolute power 
was hollow and unreal. By means 
of his inherent capability of taking 
a striking course of action at a crisis 
he had made for himself a brilliant 
position, and it is probable that those 
who hated him most never under- 
stood his radical weakness. But 
Richard was the last man to be 
able to cope with the widespread 


discontent of all classes; and all 
classes were discontented. “ He had,” 
to quote a _ well-known historian, 
“estranged the nobles by his peace 
policy, the land-owners by his refusal 
to sanction the insane measures of 
repression they directed against the 
labourer, the merchant-class by his 
illegal exactions, and the Church by 
his want of zeal against the Lollards.” 

It is late in the day to contend 
that his unpopularity was undeserved, 
and to claim for a brilliant and 
erratic despot more true wisdom and 
political insight than could be pos- 
sessed by an undeveloped parliament 
of turbulent nobles and ignorant 
yeomen. But yet there is some 
ground for asserting that this was 
the case, and it may perhaps in the 
future be shown that the champions 
of the medieval parliament have been 
as unjust to Richard as Macaulay 
was to the Stuarts. For indeed in 
all these points which are enumerated 
as causes of Richard’s unpopularity, 
the King seems to have been in 
advance of his age; truly a bar to 
political success, but surely not a 
fault in the eyes of the philosophical 
historian. 

His peace policy was the only 
possible foreign policy. The war with 
France was both unjust and impolitic. 
The Statutes of Labourers, again, 
which the Parliament of landowners 
desired him to enforce, were a gross 
economic blunder, and he could not 
have enforced them even had he 
wished to do so. It is perhaps 
harder to defend his exactions in the 
shape of forced loans from the mer- 
chants ; yet even here there is some- 
thing to be said for him. Whatever 
were the faults of the Plantagenets, 
they took a real and keen interest 
in the trade of the country; they 
were unwearied in their efforts to 
foster it, and the merchants owed 
much to their protection. Richard 
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did not differ in this respect from 
the rest of his family ; and moreover, 
seeing that peace had brought great 
prosperity to the country and wealth 
into the hands of the merchant-class, 
he naturally considered that they 
could afford to bear the weight of 
increased taxation ; and their con- 
tinued prosperity showed that they 
could afford it. 

But the most interesting of all 
the charges against him is that of 
want of zeal against the Lollards. 
We shall never know now if Richard 
had any real sympathy with Lollardry, 
and if his uncle John of Gaunt really 
believed in the doctrines of his friend 
Wyclif. It is usual to assume that 
Lancaster merely used Wyclif as a 
political tool, and that Richard’s 
toleration of the Lollards proceeded 
from laziness and indifference; but 
this assumption is too lightly made. 
It does not appear that John of 
Gaunt’s protection of Wyclif brought 
him any great political advantage, 
and it would be strange if two such 
personalities as those of the Duke 
and the Reformer met without being 
mutually influenced. Wyclif learnt 
a little of Lancaster’s unscrupulous- 
ness, and John of Gaunt can hardly 
have been altogether untouched by 
the new doctrines. It would be 
possible to say more of Richard’s 
attitude towards Wyclif’s teaching, 
if we knew more of his first Queen, 
Anne of Bohemia. Of her we only 
know enough to make us long for 
more knowledge. She was beautiful 
and learned, wise and pious; she 
sympathised with the reformers, and 
corresponded with John Huss; also 
she brought many Bohemians into 
England who spread the Hussite 
doctrines at Oxford. One thing more 
we know of her, that Richard was 
devoted to her and was greatly under 
her influence. Indeed her power with 
the King is said to have been so 


great that to her death many have 
attributed the beginning of the fatal 
course which led to his downfall. 
However that may be, we can well 
imagine the influence which the 
beautiful Luxemburg princess would 
have over Richard’s mind; and to 
the interest which the new doctrines 
must have had for the strong Plan- 
tagenet intellect we may add the 
inevitable attraction which a defiance 
of the conventional would have for a 
personality like that of Richard. 

The love of Richard and Anne was 
so famous in tradition that Shake- 
speare immortalised it in two pathetic 
scenes in his play. In doing so he 
committed an anachronism, for Anne 
of Bohemia was long since dead and 
Richard’s queen was now Isabella of 
France, a mere child whom he had 
married for reasons of policy. But 
Shakespeare felt rightly that a picture 
of Richard’s character would be in- 
complete were no mention made of 
that romantic affection which had so 
much influence on his life, and, though 
it is of Isabel that Richard cries, 


Set forth in pomp 
She came adornéd hither like sweet 
May, 
Sent back like Hallowmas or short’st 
of day, 


yet throughout the whole scene we 
think rather of his first Queen, Anne, 
the love of his youth. 

But to return to the catastrophe of 
the story: it is unnecessary to go into 
the details of the quarrel between 
Bolingbroke and Mowbray, of the 
forbidden duel, and of Bolingbroke’s 
banishment and return. It is suffi- 
cient to remark that Richard perceived 
that the crisis of his life had come, 
that the accusation made against 
Mowbray of Gloucester’s murder was 
really levelled at himself, and that he 
tried to defend himself in his usual 
manner and failed. To forbid the 
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duel when the lists were arranged 
and the combatants armed was exactly 
characteristic of Richard’s method. 
With the dramatic properties all 
arranged, the chief actors ready to 
begin, and the attendants and mute 
figures in their places, the King would 
rise from his royal seat and overthrow 
his enemies with a word. And for 
a moment the blow had its desired 
effect: Bolingbroke was taken by 
surprise and could not disobey the 
sentence of banishment ; but, though 
Richard could strike, he could not 
resist his cousin’s ambition, and it was 
wholly beyond his power to prevent 
Bolingbroke’s return, or to defend 
himself against the accumulated un- 
popularity of years. 

So the tragedy-king’s career ends 
abruptly ; he falls at once and without 
striking a blow. 

Shakespeare displayed even more 
than his usual grasp of character in 
the last scenes of Richard the Second. 
The fair King, depending entirely on 
the pomp and circumstance of royalty, 
is helpless when deprived of them. 
When he returns from Ireland, to 
find Bolingbroke already practically 
in possession of the whole kingdom, 
the fatal weakness of his character is 
at once apparent ; he feels absolutely 
helpless, and his immediate submission 
is almost abject. 


What must the king do now? Must 
he submit ? 

The king shall do it: must he be 
deposed ? 

a king shall be contented: must he 
ose 

The name of king? O’ God’s name let 
it go: 

T'll give my jewels for a set of beads, 

My gorgeous palace for a hermitage,— 


and so on through one of the finest 
passages in Shakespeare, in which the 
poor weak King, almost consoled by 
a careful analysis and articulation of 
his own grief, puts off the part which 


he has played so long, to the final 
pathetically ironic, 


Will his a 
Give Richard leave to live till Richard 
die ? 


When we contrast the complete 
helplessness, the despair and affected 
indifference of these lines with the 


We were not born to sue but to 
command 


of the first scene, we see how entirely 
Richard lacked the rude virtues neces- 
sary for a medieval king, while he 
himself acknowledged that having lost 
his crown and royal robes, he ceased 
indeed to be a king. 


Within the hollow crown 
That rounds the mortal temples of a 


king 

Keeps Death his court and there the 
antic sits, 

Scoffing his state and grinning at his 
pomp, 

Allowing him a breath, a little scene, 

To monarchise, be fear’d, and kill with 
looks, 

Infusing him with self and vain conceit, 

== this flesh, which walls about our 

ife, 

Were brass impregnable, and, humour’d 
thus, 

Comes at the last and with a little pin 

Bores through his castle wall, and 
farewell king! 


Few historical parallels are more 
complete or more remarkable than 
that which has been so often drawn 
between Richard the Second and the 
Stuart kings, especially James the 
Second. Like Charles the First 
Richard governed despotically with- 
out a Parliament by means of forced 
loans and arbitrary imprisonment. 
Like James the Second he was de- 
posed by a usurper, the champion of 
orthodoxy in religion, of constitu- 
tional liberty and _ parliamentary 
government. In both cases the nation 
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at large gained little good from the 
change of dynasty. It is true that 
Henry the Fourth and William the 
Third, the creatures of Parliament, 
were obliged to submit in great 
measure to the rule of Parliament, 
but in neither case did the rule of 
Parliament mean the government of 
the people. The victory of Henry 
the Fourth, like that of William the 
Third, implied the triumph of the 
land-holding classes; and there fol- 
lowed in each case the confinement 
of parliamentary power to the larger 
land-holders, culminating in the one 
period in the restriction of the fran- 
chise to forty-shilling free-holders 
under Henry the Sixth, and in the 
other in the Whig aristocracy of the 
Hanoverians. 

It has been held by some modern 
historians that the victory of the 
Stuarts would have been followed 
by the rapid growth of democracy in 
England, for the reason that a vic- 
torious despot always relies upon the 
class below that which he has crushed. 
Thus, say these theorists, England 
would shortly have become a genuine 
democracy, instead of being driven in 
the course of two centuries to rest 
her aristocratic government, which is 
still as real as ever, upon a more and 
more democratic basis. Such vague 
speculations are perhaps fruitless ; but 
whatever interest they may possess is 
as great in considering the character 
and history of Richard the Second as 
in the parallel case of the Stuarts. 
The foes of Richard were of the same 
class as the opponents of the Stuart 
kings ; his overthrow, like theirs, 
meant the establishment of the 
government of the landed aristocracy. 
Might not his victory, too, have been 
followed by the successful uprising of 
the lower classes, which would doubt- 


less have caused such confusion that 
the Tudor despotism would have been 
anticipated by nearly a hundred years ? 
We know at least that genuine demo- 
cratic opinions were by no means un- 
known during the reign of Richard. 
The Peasants’ Revolt of 1381 was 
but the outcome of the wide spread 
of socialistic opinions. The political 
side of the later Wycliffism was 
marked by very advanced commun- 
istic thought; and Wyclif’s own 
doctrine concerning the origin of 
sovereignty gave rise to accusations 
against him of dangerous political 
teaching. Richard the Second was 
of course no more favourable to demo- 
cracy than James the Second ; but he 
favoured it so far as to be bitterly 
opposed to the great lords and barons 
who demanded as a right a share in 
the government of the kingdom ; and 
hostility to aristocracy is the first step 
towards democracy. 

Richard the Second and _ the 
Stuarts were alike failures, but 
neither he nor they were the worth- 
less men they have been painted. 
The Stuarts, except perhaps Charles 
the Second, were political idealists ; 
and Richard was a strange mixture of 
intellectual power and sensuous weak- 
ness, born out of due time. It was 
impossible that the descendants of 
Stuart, Guise, Bourbon, and Valois 
should be ordinary serviceable English 
kings, fitted to rule over the English 
people; nor need we be surprised if 
the son of the Black Prince, the very 
embodiment of the decadent chivalry 
of Edward the Third’s court, developed 
a somewhat fantastic and paradoxical 
character, difficult to understand even 
now, and foredoomed to failure in such 
an epoch as the closing years of the 
Middle Ages. 

J. L. Erry. 





THE CAMPAIGN OF DOUAI. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


As they rode out of the courtyard, 
the steady tramp of marching infantry 
attracted their attention, and looking 
towards Dohem they saw the dark 
shadow of a column moving steadily 
towards them along the white road. 
At that moment the moon shone out 
from behind the clouds, and both 
Walter and Nugent recognised the 
grey uniforms of their own infantry. 
The moonlight also showed them, 
further in the distance, small groups 
making their way across the fields, 
parallel to, but in rear of, the line 
of march of their main body. 

“They've lost no time,” said 
Nugent. “Come along, we must look 
after our old man;” and putting 
spurs to their horses the pair cantered 
off through Maisnil, the orderly clat- 
tering behind them. Maisnil, like 
Dohem, was held for the time being 
by a cavalry picket, but the sentry, 
probably able to recognise their 
uniforms in the moonlight, made no 
attempt to stop them, and they 
clattered on unmolested through the 
long silent street. Once they heard 
a window thrown hastily open as 
they passed; but a voice, coming 
somewhere from the dark shadow of 
the houses, a shadow made deeper 
by contrast with the moonlit street, 
sternly cried, “Put down that win- 
dow or—” the click of a rifle-lock 
adding emphasis to the words, and 
the window was hastily closed with 
a bang as Nugent and Walter 
cantered on. 

As they left Maisnil the road rose 
steeply before them, and at the top 


of the hill they found themselves on 
the highest ground of the plateau 
forming the watershed between the 
rivers Aa and Lys. Their road led 
them along the eastern edge of this 
plateau, beneath which lay the valley 
of the Lys dimly visible in the moon- 
light. Along this valley ran a high- 
road lined at short intervals with 
farm-houses and little villages, and 
immediately below them a dark 
cluster of houses marked the situa- 
tion of the village of Coyecques. On 
the far side of the valley the ground 
rose again, the crest of the heights 
on that side being about a mile 
and a half from where Walter and 
Nugent were riding. It was behind 
those sheltering hills that the French 
army was in all probability concen- 
trating for the attack,—an attack 
which might prove decisive to the 
fortunes of the campaign. As they 
rode along in silence watching those 
distant heights, grey and misty in 
the cold moonlight, a bright light 
suddenly flickered on the top of the 
crest, coming and going and coming 
again for several minutes. 

“A signalling party!” ejaculated 
Nugent. “ That must be the enemy ; 
our chaps can’t possibly have got so 
far forward. I hope some of our 
fellows can read what they’re saying.” 

“They're probably signalling in 
cypher, don’t you think?” asked 
Walter. 

“No doubt ; but still cypher can 
sometimes be read, you know.” 

The signals, if signals they were, 
now stopped, and the little party 
found themselves crossing the depres- 
sion which separated them from the 
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high-road between Coyecques and 
Fauquembergues on which they 
expected to find the leading battalions 
of the Brigade already established. 
Nor were they mistaken; as they 
reached the high ground they were 
met by a challenge from a sentry 
standing in the shadow of a poplar 
tree, and in another minute Walter 
found himself back among his brother 
officers, all in a state of mingled 
indignation and curiosity at the 
alteration in the arrangements for 
the night. Walter was delighted to 
recognise the voice of Burton, the 
Brigade Transport Officer, who was 
standing a little apart talking to 
the Brigadier, who, dismounted and 
wrapped in his cloak, for the night 
was becoming a little chilly, was 
seated by the side of the road. The 
transport must have found its way 
to the new bivouac, and Walter 
rejoiced at the thought that he was 
not in for another long ride. 

The leading waggons of the trans- 
port-train now came into view on the 
high-road, and the Brigadier gave 
orders for the issue of rations and 
the lighting of the fires required, 
in a hollow where they would be 
sheltered by the trees of the Bois 
Quartier from any prying eyes on 
the opposite heights. No sooner 
was this permission given than the 
adjutant called for orderly-men, and 
in a moment a number of dark 
figures extricated themselves from the 
battalion lying in silence on the 
ground, and the business of getting 
the stores from the waggons began. 
Fires were quickly lighted in the 
sheltered spot selected, the cooks set 
to work, while the supply-officer and 
the quartermaster wrangled in low 
voices over the issue of the rations, 
the expectant orderlies standing 
grouped around them, the light of a 
lantern throwing their bronzed faces 
into high relief. 


While Walter was standing idly 
watching this little scene, the com- 
manding officer of the Border Rifles 
rode up, followed at a little distance 
by the main body of his battalion, 
the remainder being still disposed as 
a screen of scouts between the road 
and the position which they had 
quitted. The Brigadier now re- 
mounted his horse, and followed by 
Walter and Nugent, and accompanied 
by Colonel Bolton, rode off to show 
the latter the outpost position which 
his battalion would now be required 
to occupy. Before starting to per- 
form this duty Burton was ordered 
to have the waggon with the baggage 
of the Brigade-Staff sent to the Ferme 
de la Forét. Just as Walter was 
about to trot after his Brigadier, he 
felt someone catch hold of his stirrup, 
and, looking down, was surprised to 
recognise his American friend Fitz- 
gerald. 

“One moment, Mr. Desmond ; may 
I come and see you at the Brigade 
Headquarters? I heard the Brigadier 
say where they were. I should like 
a few words with you later, if I may.” 

Walter felt that he would hardly 
have time even for a few words if 
he was to get any sleep that night, 
but he gave the required permission, 
adding: “I don’t know how the 
Brigadier will take it; you must run 
your chance of being fired out.” 
“Right; I'll be there,” and Fitzgerald 
disappeared in the darkness leaving 
Walter free to hasten after his Chief. 

The placing of the outposts was 
not a long affair. The ground was 
clearly indicated in the plan sent 
from the Divisional Headquarters, 
and both officers and men were so 
thoroughly well trained in this im- 
portant duty, that the Brigadier was 
soon able to ride over to the High- 
landers, now arrived on the ground, 
and point out to them the front 
which would be entrusted to their 
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keeping. This was also a simple 
matter, and then, leaving word that 
he would return at a later hour and 
go round the line again, the Brigadier 
rode off rapidly to look out for his 
own quarters at the Ferme de la 
Forét. The moon was shining 
brightly as they rode up to the large 
farm thus named, which they found 
already partly occupied by the officers 
of the Divisional Staff. The orderlies 
soon found accommodation for both 
the newcomers and their horses, and 
Walter was glad to dismount and 
follow his Chief and Nugent into the 
large kitchen where the officers of the 
Divisional Staff were hard at work, 
some copying orders, some checking 
casualty-rolls, some busy with medical 
reports, some studying maps, all 
occupied with their own special duties. 
Sir Charles Browne was in an inner 
room, an officer informed the Briga- 
dier, and would like to see him for a 
few moments, so, as every one else 
was busy, Walter and Nugent turned 
again to the door and watched the 
no less busy scene outside. 

In the courtyard stood a waggon 
something like our English gipsy- 
vans, bearing the inscription Field 
Telegraph Office, VI. Division. A 
light shone through the little window 
on the side next to the farm, and 
Walter could see inside a man in his 
shirt-sleeves working at a table on 
which were a number of telegraph 
instruments. A couple of orderlies, 
fully dressed, were sitting on the 
ground beside it; their horses, ready 
saddled, were standing beside them, 
with their bits out of their mouths 
and their heads in their nose-bags. 
The continual rumble of heavy traflic 
could be heard from the north, where 
ran the road leading down the hill to 
Fauquembergues. “I wonder what’s 
going on there,” said Walter. “ Pro- 
bably a baggage-train which has lost 
its way,” was Nugent’s reply, and 





then they both stood in silence again. 
Soon the regular beat of the hoofs of 
a galloping horse came to their ears, 
the orderlies leaped to their feet and 
peered out into the night; and the 
moonlight soon showed the figure of 
a horseman coming at speed towards 
them. As the rider pulled up his 
steaming horse in the yard, Walter 
saw that he was an officer, and he, 
in his turn, seeing the two figures 
standing in the doorway, asked if 
General Browne’s headquarters were 
there. Nugent answered him in the 
affirmative, whereupon the newcomer 
dismounted, threw the reins of his 
horse to one of the waiting orderlies, 
and asked if the Chief Staff-Officer 
was inside. “I’ve got the electric 
light-plant, dynamos, and all at the 
top of that infernal hill,” he said, 
“and I can’t find anyone to tell me 
where to put them. I’ve devilish 
nearly been shot by our sentries half- 
a-dozen times already.” An aide-de- 
camp, a pen in his hand, now came 
to the door, and the new arrival 
having again explained his errand, 
was taken into the house to find the 
Chief Staff-Officer. 

Nugent laughed as soon as the 
indignant Engineer was out of hear- 
ing. “He seems a bit riled. This 
hurrying up the search-light looks as 
if a night-attack was expected. Come 
and look, Desmond,” he said, and, 
taking Walter by the arm, led him 
to the gate of the farmyard. ‘“ Down 
there,” he went on, pointing to the 
road leading down to Fauquem- 
bergues, along which a number of 
little fires twinkled, “is the bivouac 
of the Eleventh Brigade. The Fourth 
Division’s bivouac stretches right 
away to our right; there, you can 
see their cooks’ fires. Those other 
fires along the lower ground show 
the Fifth Division; they are a good 
deal jammed up. In fact, you see 
the whole Corps is pretty close 
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together, as if a fight was expected. 
The corps-artillery is beyond the 
Fourth and Fifth Divisions, and the 
other corps-troops are close by. The 
Field-Marshal and his Staff are at 
Créquy. The First Corps stretches 
from our right down to Fruges, the 
Third from Fruges almost to Hesdin, 
where the Fourth is to stand as a 
pivot, while the left is swung round 
in a south-easterly direction. Do 
you see what I mean? Come in, and 
I'll show you on the map.” They 
returned into the house and, unfold- 
ing his map, Nugent pointed out the 
dispositions to his junior. “ You 
see,” he explained, “ Hesdin is of im- 
portance as the railway runs through 
it, on which we shall depend more 
and more, as we advance, for our 
supplies. I believe that originally 
the Fourth Corps was given the road 
through Auxi-le-Chateau, but for some 
reason or other the arrangements 
have been altered. We have edged 
off a bit to the left, to stretch out 
a hand to the Germans, they say, 
and the Fourth Corps has been closed 
up a bit this way, and will now have 
to hang on to Hesdin. I expect our 
orders for to-morrow will be out 
soon; then we shall know more 
about it.” 

Walter began to see the idea on 
which the army was working, but 
thought to himself that the force 
was much too widely extended, 
especially between Fruges and Hes- 
din. However, he supposed it was 
all right, yawned, and began to think 
it was about time to get some sleep. 
While Nugent was folding up his 
map, the chief Staff-Officer of the 
Division, accompanied by the En- 
gineer-officer in charge of the electric 
search-lights, re-entered the room. 
He stood for a moment looking round 
him ; all the pens ceased scratching 
over the paper, and all the officers 
looked up in the hope that at last 





something was to be done towards 
getting out the orders. At last his 
eyes fell upon Nugent. “ Nugent,” 
he said, “I want you to show Major 
Rivers where your Brigade is. I 
have given him a tracing of the 
ground, but in this light it won’t be 
easy to recognise it. I want you to 
see the adjutants of your Brigade, 
and look that they have the intrench- 
ing-tool-carts handy. The General 


would like to hear the reports of the 


supply-officer.” 

Half-a-dozen voices whispered : 
“Here, Jenkins, wake up, man, the 
General wants you,” and Walter for 
the first time noticed a big man, 
whose riding-breeches bore the white 
stripes of the Army Service Corps, 
lying full length before the wood- 
fire, sound asleep. One of the aides- 
de-camp shook him by the arm, and 
in an instant he was on his feet, 
wide-awake, alert, with all his wits 
about him. “I beg your pardon, 
sir,” he said, “but I got no sleep last 
night. Colonel Matthews gave me 
the reports; he is in Fauquem- 
bergues, looking after the fresh 
meat.” 

Colonel Vibart, the chief Staff- 
Officer of the Division, a tall, thin 
man wearing double glasses, whose 
hair was rumpled all over his head 
in the wildest confusion, and who 
looked as if he had slept for the last 
week in his clothes, held out his hand 
in silence for the reports, and with- 
drew to the little room where the 
General had established himself. 

Jenkins looked round and winked 
solemnly, as he caught Walter’s eye. 

One of the men writing at the 
table rose and stretched himself. 
“Thank goodness,” he said, “that’s 
done. I’ve checked all the states, 
and everything tallies; I’ve found 
where everything is too. Bye-the- 
bye, Jenkins, are you and your 
respected Chief aware that you will 
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be expected to feed nine hundred 
and forty-three French prisoners to- 
morrow ?” 

“ All right, sonny,” was the com- 
posed answer, “I’ve got the indents 
all right. I’ve a bit of news for you 
beggars, too. We've had orders from 
the Corps Supply-Office to kill two 
hundred odd beasts which we requi- 
sitioned to-day on one big farm, stall- 
fed beasts, real good ‘uns. That 
means that we halt here for a day 
at least; otherwise we should never 
use fresh beef. There’s plenty of 
preserved stuff, and I believe Tommy 
likes it just as well. Old Matthews 
is forming an advanced depét at 
Fauquembergues. We'll have things 
very ship-shape soon.” 

“Tt will take us some time to eat 
up two hundred bullocks,” said one 
of the listeners. 

“We're only to keep fifty,” was 
the answer; “the rest are to be 
divided among the other divisions of 
the Corps. Ours will be slaughtered 
to-night, and issued to battalions to- 
morrow morning. I hope to heaven 
we shall strike that blessed railroad 
soon. I have had half my best 
horses bagged already for the ammu- 
nition-columns, to replace dead gun- 
horses, you know ; not bad that, when 
we've had no real fighting to speak 
of. If we have a big battle, hanged 
if I believe I shall have a thing left 
but my motors. Some of you greedy 
chaps will have to go short of grub.” 

Walter was now beginning to feel 
uncommonly sleepy, but did not dare 
to attempt to gratify the feeling till 
he had seen his General. While he 
was waiting, wishing he could follow 
the example of Jenkins, who had 
again stretched himself out before 
the fire, he heard General Hippisley’s 
cheery voice, as he bade the Divi- 
sional Commander good-night, and in 
another instant he entered the room 
and told his aide-de-camp to order 





their horses. Walter ran out and 
shouted for his orderly, who appeared 
in a moment, rubbing his eyes in a 
sleepy manner, and his coat covered 
with hayseeds. “ Double round and 
bring out the horses, mine and the 
Brigadier’s ; you'll have to come with 
us.” The man ran off, and in a very 
short time returned leading the 
horses. The Brigadier came out, 
cloaked, a cigar glowing between 
his teeth, sprang into his saddle, and 
trotted off into the night, Walter 
and the orderly following at his heels. 
The sky was now covered with 
clouds, through which the moon 
peeped at intervals, and the night 
was quite clear, consequently there 
was no difficulty in finding the way. 
Walter soon saw that the Brigadier 
was steering for the Fusiliers’ bivouac, 
as he turned to the right on reach- 
ing the Fauquembergues road, and 
trotted briskly along till stopped by 
the challenge of the sentry on that 
side of the Fusiliers’ camp. When 
they had reached the edge of the 
Bois Quartier they pulled up, and 
the General told Walter to return 
with the orderly to the cross-roads 
on the Fauquembergues road, and to 
wait for him there, as he wished to 
go round the outposts of the Brigade. 
Accordingly Walter and the sleepy 
orderly, whose yawns could be heard 
at a considerable distance, retraced 
their steps, the orderly leading the 
General’s horse. Passing the camp 
of his own regiment, Walter felt 
greatly inclined to visit some of his 
brother-officers, but as they were 
clearly all asleep, the bivouac being 
now quite still and silent, he passed 
on. The only sign of life seemed to 
be in the little hollow where the 
cooks were still at work; the rest of 
the battalion were stretched on the 
ground, wrapped in their great-coats 
and blankets, sleeping the sleep of 
the weary. 
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Walter pulled out his watch as 
the moon shone for a moment from 
behind a cloud, and saw that it was 
after ten o'clock. As he drew near 
the cross-roads he met the long train 
of motors and waggons which he had 
seen earlier that day in Enquin with 
the electric-plant for the  search- 
lights. At the head of the column 
were riding Nugent and the Engineer- 
officer. The former hailed Walter 
as the train rumbled slowly towards 
him. “I thought we should meet,” 
he said, “as I knew the Brigadier 
intended going round the outposts. 
He'll be back in about half an hour, 
if all’s well. I don’t know how 
long I shall be, as we've got to 
arrange a position for these blessed 
search-lights. I fancy these unfortu- 
nate Sappers will be working half 
the night at them; they’re to be 
put in a row right along the crest 
of the plateau. I’ve got my Sapper 
quite amiable now; a child might 
play with him. Good-night; don’t 
lose the General.” The column 
passed on, and Walter was left to 
his own reflections once more. 

At the cross-roads he dismounted, 
and, lighting a cigarette, began to 
walk briskly up and down, for the 
night had grown cold. Down below 
him in Fauquembergues he could 
hear the incessant rumble of heavy 
waggons, and nearer to him the 
stamping of horses coming from a 
dark patch stretching away to the 
southward told him that mounted 
troops were in bivouac. While he 
was listening, pacing up and down 
as he did so, the orderly suddenly 
said that he thought he heard the 
General coming, and straining his 
eyes and ears towards the north 
Walter soon detected the brisk active 
step of his Chief. He mounted and 
moved down to meet him, and in 
another moment they were all jog- 
ging together back towards the farm 


which was to be their quarters for 
the night. The Brigadier was talka- 
tive. “Did you chance to see 
Nugent, Desmond, and the search- 
light train? Good! We shall cer- 
tainly be attacked about dawn. If 
they will only be obliging enough 
to come close up while it is still 
dark, we shall be able to let them 
have it well by the help of the 
search-lights. It will be a bit of a 
novelty in European warfare. Our 
patrols have felt theirs down in the 
valley beyond Coyecques; we shall 
know as soon as they cross the river 
in any force, and we shall be ready 
for them.” As they turned from the 
high-road towards the farm, they 
saw a long line of guns moving 
into position in a line parallel to 
the road, the muzzles facing east- 
ward. As the General pulled up 
for a moment to watch them, the 
order to dismount was given, the 
horses were unhooked and led a 
little distance down the hill, and in 
a few minutes the guns and waggons 
were left alone, standing in a long 
and sombre line guarded only by a 
couple of sentries. The moon had 
now disappeared, and as there was 
nothing more to be seen the General 
trotted on, and in a few minutes 
the welcome farm was_ reached. 
Orders were given to feed and un- 
saddle their horses, but to be ready 
for an early start, and Walter and 
his Brigadier re-entered the kitchen. 
The chief Staff-Officer was now 
standing with his back to the fire, 
dictating orders to some half-dozen 
subordinates; the click of a type- 
writer was audible from a corner 
where a clerk was busy; the table 
was littered with papers; and three 
officers, wrapped in their cloaks, 
were asleep along one side of the 
room. “Go and find somewhere to 
sleep, Desmond,” said the General 
turning round to Walter; “I don’t 
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want you any more. You'll not be 
able to sleep in here, though; try 
one of the outbuildings. Good- 
night, and be ready to turn out 
at short notice.” Walter was glad 
enough of the permission, and started 
off at once on a search for sleeping- 
quarters in the crowded outbuildings 
of the farm. The two orderlies 
were still seated by the waggon, 
occasionally interchanging a few 
sleepy words with each other: the 
shirt-sleeved operator was still at his 
post at the telegraph ; but the other 
occupants of the farm were snoring 
in chorus in every building into which 
Walter peered in his quest. At last 
he found a little room, the floor 
about a foot lower than the surface 
of the yard, (apparently a_boiler- 
room, judging from the brick furnace 
and great coppers in one corner,) in 
which someone had thrown down a 
truss of straw, and taking off his 
sword-belt and haversack Walter, 
with a sigh of enjoyment, threw 
himself down on this luxurious couch, 
wrapped his waterproof and light 
blanket round him, and was sound 
asleep almost ere his head had 
touched the straw. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


He might have slept perhaps for 
an hour when he awoke, with the 
uneasy feeling that someone was 
stirring near him. He heard the 
horses moving in their stalls, a 
muttered conversation somewhere 
outside, and the monotonous tread of 
a sentry on his beat in the court- 
yard. It was very dark and he 
could not see anyone in his little 
room, the door of which was standing 
open as he had left it; but he felt 
certain that someone had touched 
him, an opinion in which he was 
confirmed by finding that he now 
had a second blanket over him, in 


addition to the light one which he 
had put round him when he went to 
sleep. One of the orderlies, he 
thought, had found him out and 
done him this good turn, and with 
that he set himself to sleep again ; 
but he found it hopeless. He began 
to think over his experiences during 
the day ; he thought of the hurricane 
of shell through which he had passed 
for so brief a space, of the dead 
and wounded men whom he had 
seen, of the startling annihilation of 
the horse-batteries, in short of any- 
thing and everything calculated to 
drive sleep away from a weary man. 
Then he remembered that he had 
forgotten to wind up his watch, and 
as he lazily took it out of his pocket 
a voice, coming out of the darkness 
at the other side of the little room, 
made him start. “Are you awake, 
Mr. Desmond ?” 

He recognised the voice at once: 
“Ts that you, Fitzgerald?” 

“No one else, I believe,” was the 
answer. “I don’t want to disturb 
you, but I am afraid I have done so. 
That most excellent man of yours and 
I were wandering round here looking 
for you for over an hour. We in- 
truded into all sorts of places and 
met with the most indifferent recep- 
tions. Then we found you had 
staked out a claim here, and he put 
your blanket, which he had been 
carrying about all the evening, over 
you. I guess that’s what woke you. 
He’s sloped off to find a place to 
sleep somewhere, but I concluded 
to stay here. Now take a sleep 
again.” 

“T must wind up my watch first,” 
said Walter sleepily. He did this, 
and lay down again, but with no 
better success than before. He tried 
first one side then the other; he 
shifted his position in every way ; 
he settled his straw pillow first 
higher and then lower; but all was 
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in vain, and every moment he became 
more restless and wide awake. 

“Can’t fetch it, eh?” came Fitz- 
gerald’s quiet voice from the opposite 
corner. 

“Devila bit! I'll give it up. I 
wonder is it safe to smoke here ¢” 

“ You'll have the sentry in on you 
if you do,” said the American ; 
“don’t forget we're lying on straw.” 

“ Confound it!” said Walter, and 
lay back in silence for a few minutes. 

“ Don’t keep quiet on my account,” 
said the voice in the opposite corner. 
“T guess I’ve had as much sleep as is 
good for me.” 

“Well, what have you been doing 
all day? I suppose you saw all that 
there was to be seen.” 

“That’s precisely what I’m here 
for. Not that it’s likely to do me or 
my employers much good, as it would 
be easier to wire to heaven than to 
wire to England.” 

“What did you think of the 
fighting ?” 

“ Well, I’ve seen heavier fighting, 
and I guess I’ve seen considerably 
more bloodshed, but I’ve never seen 
what I might call prettier fighting. 
I suspicion that the French were con- 
siderably bothered by your fellows’ 
new clothes. They couldn’t see your 
infantry at all; at least it’s my belief 
that they never really saw your 
infantry all day. That uniform you 
wear is the best thing on earth for 
fighting, especially with this back- 
ground.” 

“Their artillery saw us a bit too 
well once at any rate,” answered 
Walter, with bitter memories of the 
bad time he had spent with the 
shrapnel bullets crashing round him 
as he ran. 

“T know when you mean. Yes, 
they must have had a glimpse of you 
then ; but it could only have been a 
glimpse. Do you remember firing 
on some infantry near Wicquing- 


hem? Didn’t it strike you that they 
made themselves scarce uncommonly 
quickly ?” 

“To tell you the truth, I didn’t 
notice.” 

“Oh, you didn’t. Well, they were 
cyclists; I thought it might interest 
you to know. I managed to get up 
in time to see your mounted scouts 
firing into them, and saw them retir- 
ing ; I tell you they lit out in style. 
I wonder you’ve got no cyclist in- 
fantry. I should think they’d pay.” 

“They tried them last year,” said 
Walter, sleepily, “but found they 
were no good unless able to move 
along the roads ; so we only use them 
as orderlies. They’re very useful for 
carrying messages, and save horse- 
flesh, but I don’t think they’re up to 
much for anything else. Mounted 
infantry are much more mobile; they 
can cross country, you see.” 

“That’s so,” acquiesced the Ameri- 
can. “TI had a long yarn this even- 
ing with the young officer who was 
in one of those kites all the after- 
noon.” 

“ By Jove, had you?” 

“Why, certainly. He told me he 
had a splendid view, and that the 
whole country the other side of the 
hill, beyond the river I mean, is 
swarming with French troops. 
There’s a town called St. Pol some 
ten miles to the eastward; it’s on 
the railway, and he said that he 
could see train after train come out 
of that town, and no end of infantry 
dumped down,—all marching north 
—clouds of dust from every road— 
troops moving so far as he could see. 
I guess there'll be some history made 
to-morrow, and I like being on hand 
when that’s going on.” 

“T suppose they could see us too?” 
asked Walter. 

“No, I guess not. The wind was 
too much for their balloons, and they 
haven't worked the kite-racket yet. 
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Give them time, though, and they’ll 
soon see its advantages. I imagine 
it must want some nerve to sit up 
there dangling from a bit of string ; 
I’m glad it doesn’t come in my day’s 
work.” 

Walter admitted that he would 
not much like it himself, and the 
conversation languished for a few 
minutes. Fitzgerald was the first to 
resume it. “I saw something of the 
fighting on the left this morning.” 

“T didn’t know that there had 
been any fighting there.” 

“ Well, there was, and some pretty 
smart work too. One of your officers 
told me that it was the garrison of 
St. Omer; but whoever they were, 
there were not many of them. They 
were splendidly handled though, and 
your chaps had to work hard. The 
mounted infantry and Maxims pulled 
you through again. Your yeomanry 
are good men. Say, they’re a well- 
mounted crowd, and can ride. Gosh, 
they were very smart !” 

“This war has bucked them up; 
you see, we got an enormous number 
of hunting-men who joined when war 
broke out first, and they've been 
worked hard for the last two months 
at least, so they ought to be in pretty 
good shape now. I hope the Yeomanry 
will not be allowed to go to pieces 
again after this is over.” 

“You have some volunteers with 
the army, have you not ?” 

“There’s a separate division away 
on our right rear, guarding the lines 
of communications I believe, all picked 
men, with a mounted infantry brigade 
and three field-batteries of volunteer 
field-artillery. I should think they 
would make a good show if they got 
a chance.” 

“Well, you may be right; pro- 
bably you are right, but I don’t hold 
much with volunteers myself. War 
is a serious business now, a very 
serious business indeed I reckon. 








You don’t want amateurs fooling 
around in a real serious and scientific 
campaign. They eat as much as a 
trained fighting man, or more; they 
require as much transport, as many 
doctors, as much attention in every 
way as the best soldier you can make, 
and perhaps rather more; and they 
ain’t the equal of that soldier. And 
every day makes it less likely that 
they ever will be, as war gets more 
scientific.” 

Walter did not feel inclined to 
argue the question, and moreover it 
was probable that the American had 
a good deal of right on his side, so 
again the conversation languished, 
and the two lay silent for a space. 
Suddenly their attention was attracted 
by the opening of the door of the 
telegraph-office, an operation which 
was performed with a jerk and a 
bang as if the operator was unusually 
excited. The sentry came to a halt 
on his monotonous beat. ‘ Wot’s 
up?” he demanded in a_ husky 
whisper. 

“Wot’s up? The devil’s up! 
Here, give that to Colonel Vibart’s 
orderly. Kick him in the ribs; the 
beggar’s sleeping like a hog.” The 
muttered curses of the aroused orderly 
told the listeners that this order had 
been conscientiously carried out, and 
the same voice went on: “ Now rouse 
those other sleeping devils. Tell ’em 
it’s boot and saddle,—the French are 
coming. Look alive!” 

Walter and Fitzgerald sprang to 
their feet simultaneously, and began 
searching for their belongings in the 
straw, no easy task in the darkness. 
Outside the alarm had been quickly 
given. Men were running out of 
every doorway ; others could be heard 
busy in the stables; horses were 
clattering out of the sheds on to the 
cobble-stones of the yard; lights 
flashed hither and thither as men 


with lanterns passed and repassed, 
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and the whole farm and its occupants 
were thoroughly aroused. 

Walter rushed to the door to find 
a lantern, and ran against a man 
entering with one in his hand. It 
was the faithful Muldoon; he put 
the lantern on one of the coppers and 
began dressing Walter with hasty 
fingers. “TI hope your Honour slept 
well. Tl put the cloak on your 
saddle, sir; sure you must be awk- 
ward with that thing hanging at your 
back. Here’s a sup of coffee for you, 
sir, in my mess-tin. I drew your 
rations for you overnight, as I thought 
you'd may be not be on the staff- 
return, and they’re cooked and in 
your wallets; the meat’s in the off- 
side wallet, the bread in the near 
one. There’s a decent slip of a girl 
at the farm, sir, gave me the coffee 
for your Honour; she can speak 
English and says we'll all be dead 
before night, that the French are 
coming with the most enormous army 
ever seen, and that we'll all be mas- 
sacred to a man.” 

Muldoon’s fingers had worked as 
fast as his tongue, and Walter soon 
found himself ready for a_ start. 
“Thanks, Muldoon ; you’ve managed 
first-rate. What are you going to do 
now ?” 

“Ts it me, sir? What would I 
do? Sure I'll go back to the bat- 
talion. I wouldn’t miss the fun that’s 
coming for all the gould in England.” 

An orderly was now holding 

Jalter’s horse ready at the door, 
and the light of a lantern showed 
him his Brigadier and Nugent as, 
surrounded by a group of Staff- 
Officers, they stood at the door of 
the farm-house waiting for their 
horses. Walter went up to them and 
touched Nugent on the shoulder. 
“Are youall ready, Desmond? Good; 
yot anything in your wallets, any 
grub?” Walter told him he was 
well-provisioned, thanks to Muldoon’s 
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foresight. ‘“ We must hurry to the 
Brigade as soon as these horses come,” 
Nugent went on. “The French are 
reported to be massing in the valley 
below for an assault at dawn. We're 
going to show them a trick worth 
knowing.” Their horses were brought 
round at this moment, and in another 
they were all mounted and trotting 
slowly, for it was too dark to move 
fast, along the high-road towards the 
spot where the Fusiliers and Cumber- 
land Regiment had bivouacked. 

Walter had looked at his watch 
while waiting for the horses, and had 
seen that it was just after two. The 
sun would not rise for three hours ; 
the night was raw and cold, but fine, 
though the sky was overcast; the 
moon had not set, but its light was 
blotted out by the heavy clouds. At 
first, after the glare of the lanterns 
in the farm-yard, it had seemed out- 
side as black as pitch, but as their 
eyes got accustomed to the darkness, 
they found that they could see well 
enough to distinguish the white sur- 
face of the road for a considerable 
distance ahead. The guns, which 
they had seen moved into position 
earlier in the night, were already on 
the march, at a walking pace, straight 
across the stubble-fields towards the 
outpost line. Behind them Fauquem- 
bergues was brilliantly lighted up, 
and the hoarse roar of traffic still rose 
clearly from the valley. A dark 
cloud, slowly moving over the ground 
in a northerly direction, was the Fifth 
Division. 

On arriving at the bivouac, both 
battalions were found to have fallen 
in, and were standing in silence, 
drawn up in quarter column, the 
horses of the mounted officers being 
led behind. No light was to be seen 
anywhere. The Brigadier pulled up, 
but Nugent trotted on, and in a 
moment the battalion-commanders 
were standing before their Chief. 
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The Brigadier produced the last re- 
port from the outposts, which, written 
in large characters on stout tracing- 
paper, was clearly readable when 
stretched over a card prepared with 
luminous paint. ‘ You will doubtless 
have received a copy of this,” he said. 
“The enemy are massing in great 
numbers all along the valley of the 
Lys. There is no doubt that they 
intend to attack us as soon as it is 
light enough for them to see their 
way, which will be in about two 
hours or so. Meanwhile we are go- 
ing to turn the search-lights on and 
slate them. It is probable that their 
guns are already in position on the 
opposite side of the valley, to co- 
operate with their infantry. The 
Fusiliers and the Cumberland Re- 
giment will deploy into line, each 
with two companies in reserve, and 
will lie down a few paces in front of 
the line marked out by the electric 
light standards. Take care not to 
go too far, not more than ten paces, 
or you will come into the light. 
When it is turned on, select your own 
target, gentlemen. The range from 
the crest-line to the high-road below, 
on which the French will probably 
be seen, is given to me by the en- 
gineers as one thousand yards; they 
have taken it off the map. Use 
volleys, gentlemen. The Eleventh 
Brigade will be on our right, three 
battalions in the front line, the other 
in reserve. Move!” 

The battalions were quickly put in 
motion, and advanced steadily in 
absolute silence to the line on which 
the lofty tapering standards of steel, 
stayed with stout wire ropes, which 
were to carry the electric lights, stood 
some hundred yards apart. Here 
they were halted and proceeded to 
deploy, the two companies selected 
for the reserve sinking into hollows 
in which they were almost invisible 
except at the shortest distance. The 


deployment being completed, both 
battalions slowly advanced a few 
paces. There was a clatter and a 
smothered laugh as some men tripped 
and fell over the wire stays support- 
ing the search-lights ; an officer said 
sharply, “Less noise there!” Di- 
rectly afterwards the line halted and 
sank to the ground where it remained 
motionless. Walter could hear the 
guns, which he had seen on quitting 
the farm, now rumble slowly into 
position, continuing the line formed 
by the infantry. Overhead he could 
see swaying slowly to and fro a dark 
shape which puzzled him. It looked 
like a small balloon, but he could not 
conceive the object of using balloons 
at night. Asking Nugent in a 
whisper what it was, he was told: 
“ An electric light projector ; it’s only 
a small balloon.” 

The tension now began to be un- 
endurable. An officer of the Rifles 
ran up and reported the outposts in 
their front had been withdrawn into 
the wood. Behind they could hear 
the low humming of the dynamos in 
their little armoured shelters ; there 
was no other sound, with the excep- 
tion of an occasional smothered cough 
or whisper from the line of troops, 
or the click of a rifle-lock or bayonet 
as a man shifted his position. 
Against each of the fragile-looking 
steel poles carrying the electric 
search-lights, leaned a Sapper, motion- 
less, evidently alive to the importance 
of the duty which was about to fall 
to his share. 

While they waited, the trampling 
of hoofs could be heard coming along 
the road, and soon the dim outlines 
of a number of horsemen came into 
view, and as they halted close to 
where our hero was standing, he saw 
that it was the Commander-in-Chief 
and his Staff. Hardly had they 
arrived when an order was passed for 
all mounted officers to dismount, and 
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accordingly Walter dismounted, an 
orderly taking his horse, with the 
Brigadier’s and Nugent’s, some little 
distance to the rear. He could hear 
some low-toned conversation going on 
among the officers immediately sur- 
rounding the Commander-in-Chief, 
and the next moment someone left 
the group and went towards one of 
the dynamos. He returned directly 
with a tall figure beside him, in whom 
Walter recognised the Engineer-officer 
who had come to the farm in search 
of Colonel Vibart. The Field-Mar- 
shal asked him some questions, and 
then a Staff-Officer came towards the 
Brigadier and said, “‘ Please warn the 
men to be ready to open fire, sir.” 
Nugent and Walter immediately ran 
forward to where the infantry were 
lying down, another officer running 
across to the silent guns, and in a 
moment the rustle of the men as they 
took up a position for firing, and the 
click of their rifles as they loaded 
could be heard along the line. 


CHAPTER XV. 


THERE was a short pause. Sud- 
denly the search-lights flooded the 
whole valley with their brilliant giare, 
making every detail as clear as day. 
Great masses of dark blue infantry 
could be seen little more than half 
a mile away crowded along both sides 
of the river Lys, at that time of year 
easily fordable; more infantry were 
moving, like long blue snakes, down 
the roads and tracks leading from 
the opposite crest into the valley. 
Along the heights were numerous guns, 
some in position, others moving into 
position, men, guns, and horses being 
clearly shown in the merciless, blind- 
ing blaze. Walter, through his 
glasses, could plainly see the excite- 
ment with which all these men were 
seized as the light struck them, the 
infantry springing to their feet, shel- 


tering their eyes from the dazzling 
brilliancy, running this way and that 
like men distracted. But with the 
white blaze of light came the more 
deadly bullet. The scene was in- 
describable. The nearest infantry, 
crowded in their columns along the 
banks of the stream, were mown 
down in rows by the biting fire, like 
corn before the sickle. The long lines 
moving down the opposite slopes, 
burst into a dust of little blue specks, 
running this way and that, seeking 
shelter where there was none. After 
the first terrific shock, the gallant 
French officers restored order to a 
certain extent, and endeavoured to 
return the fire, but the attempt was 
hopeless from the first. Their enemy 
was invisible, hidden behind that 
blinding flood of light, which was so 
dazzling to the eyes that the bravest 
couid do nothing to retaliate. Des- 
perate in their gallantry large num- 
bers leaving the sheltering bank of 
the river road came charging up the 
hill with fixed bayonets, determined 
to close with their enemy; but the 
attempt was hopeless. The hill-side 
was like a glacis, and was swept 
throughout by the fire of the British. 
Again and again the attempt was 
renewed ; again and again it failed ; 
till the shattered wreck of what had 
been a formidable army broke into a 
mob of fugitives, flying in blind panic 
from the merciless fire. They streamed 
across the stony bed of the river, the 
bullets taking a liberal toll as they 
ran ; they scattered in every direction 
on the far side, some seeking the 
delusive shelter of the numerous 
farm-buildings, mills, and other houses 
along the river, others hurrying in 
sheer panic up the opposite side of 
the valley. Fascinated by the horrible 
scene Walter gazed as one in a trance. 
The noise was terrific; the incessant 
crashing of the volleys close in front 
of him, the sinister rattle of Maxims 
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somewhere on the left, the roar of the 
batteries on his right, and of the 
howitzer-battery beyond the wood 
which was making a burning shambles 
of the village of Coyecques, in which 
large numbers of the enemy had taken 
refuge, seemed to make the very earth 
rock and tremble. But through all 
the din he could hear the bullets 
whispering overhead, fired wildly and 
at random by the helpless French, 
bullets which occasionally, however, 
found a billet, as was shown by the 
busy movements of the stretcher- 
bearers behind the firing-line. 
Meanwhile the French artillery 
were making a desperate attempt to 
restore the fight. Walter, turning 
for a moment away from the valley 
of death, as the fair valley of the 
Lys had indeed become, could see the 
frequent flashes of the French shrapnel 
bursting high in the air in rear of 
the British fighting line. The light 
which dazzled the infantry so that 
any attempt at effective retaliation 
was practically out of the question, 
had almost as bad an effect on the 
more distant gunners, whose aim was 
further baulked by the height at 
which the search-lights were placed, 
especially those suspended from the 
balloons. In consequence of this, as 
well as of the storm of shell with 
which they were plied by the British 
guns fighting in perfect coolness and 
security behind the screen of light, 
the French artillery had little effect 
on the result of the action, and soon 
found itself silenced, the gunners 
driven from their weapons, or strew- 
ing the ground around them. Horses 
were killed in great numbers, waggons 
and limbers were overthrown, and 
within half an hour from the firing 
of the first shot the crests were 
deserted by the living, who had 
sought shelter on the reverse slopes 
of the hills; and, shortly after, the 
white flag was flying over what was 





left of the burning villages of Coyec- 
ques, Dennebroeueq, and Reclinghem. 

As Walter was watching through 
his glasses the village of Coyecques, 
from which dense clouds of smoke 
were slowly rising and drifting up the 
valley towards the north, he saw a 
figure emerge from behind the shelter 
of some buildings holding erect a pole 
from which hung the emblem of sur- 
render. The wind was not sufficient 
to blow out the drapery of the flag, 
and the distant figure could be seen 
waving it to and fro energetically, in 
frantic efforts to attract the attention 
of the enemy. The Fusiliers, in 
Walter’s front, were now firing very 
slowly, their rifles being so hot as to 
be difficult to handle, at the crowds 
of fugitives hastening up the far side 
of the valley: the guns on his right 
were throwing their shells over the 
distant crest, in order to rake the 
hidden slopes with a grazing fire ; 
and all of these were too much occu- 
pied to heed the despairing signal 
from the village away to their left 
front, now marked only by its pall 
of black smoke beneath which the 
greedy flames could be seen licking 
round the burning buildings. That 
the flag had been seen and respected, 
however, was soon shown by the 
manner in which the remaining 
occupants of the village crowded out 
from behind the shelter of the build- 
ings, the troops piling their arms and 
throwing themselves on the ground 
while some could be seen running to 
and fro, removing the wounded, and 
endeavouring to extinguish the fire. 
The Staff-Officers grouped round the 
Commander-in-Chief noted this in- 
cident, and drew the attention of 
their commander to it, and an officer 
directly afterwards left the group and, 
mounting his horse, galloped away 
to the north. The white flag was 
now seen from the village of Denne- 
broeueq, almost immediately below 

















where Walter was standing, being 
cautiously protruded from behind one 
of the buildings. Directly afterwards 
the same sign of defeat was shown by 
the troops who had taken refuge in 
Reclinghem, and the shrill whistles 
of the company officers brought the 
firing of the Fusiliers and the Cum- 
berland Regiment to a stop in obedi- 
ence to the order of the Commander- 
in-Chief himself, who now mounted 
his horse and, followed by his Staff, 
rode rapidly towards the southern 
end of the British line. As he 
passed, Walter had a good view of 
him, and was struck by the entire 
absence of any sign of triumph from 
the set sternness of his expression. 
The feeling of satisfaction and relief 
was plainly shown by the radiant 
faces of the officers in his train, who 
talked to each other in eager whispers 
as they trotted past, pointing out this 
and that incident to each other, and 
evidently entirely satisfied with the 
result of the night’s operations. It 
was different with their leader. He 
rode along in silence, a horse’s length 
ahead of his suite, his keen glance 
turning to right and left, noting 
everything, but his set countenance 
and dark expression gave no clue to 
his feelings. 

Walter followed him with his eyes 
till he and his Staff disappeared from 
view behind the now silent guns, and 
then turned with a start to the situa- 
tion nearer at hand. His Brigadier, 
in unconcealed elation, was talking 
vivaciously to Colonel Daunt, Nugent 
standing silent beside them, so, con- 
cluding that there was no immediate 
call on his services, he moved forward 
to where his battalion was still lying 
on the ground from which it had 
been firing. The search-lights still 
shone in steady brilliancy over the 
devastated valley, and where he was 
standing in the shade gave sufficient 
reflected light for him to be able to 
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observe the demeanour of the men. 
He was struck by the serious manner 
in which they received their victory. 
He had expected to find them shak- 
ing hands with each other in noisy 
triumph, laughing aloud now that the 
tension of fighting was removed from 
their nerves; but instead he found 
them lying in silence, gazing open- 
mouthed on the scene before them, 
too appalled, in fact, at the terrible 
destructiveness of their own fire, and 
too full of pity and compassion for 
the enemy whom they had destroyed, 
to realise that they had assisted in 
the triumph of the British arms. 
One man rose to his knees and 
laughed hysterically, and one or two 
others began to talk in excited whis- 
pers, till the whole were brought to 
their feet and to silence by the order 
to examine arms and to check over 
the expended ammunition. 

Walter was now ordered to go 
down to the Border Rifles, who had 
been firing from the Bois Quartier, 
and to bring back word as to how 
they had fared in the short engage- 
ment. A few minutes’ running and 
scrambling through the undergrowth 
of the Bois Quartier brought him to 
the line occupied by the Border Regi- 
ment during the fight ; and even as 
he hurried forward on his mission 
the flashing of lanterns through the 
trees, showing by their fitful light the 
busy surgeons and the bearers pass- 
ing and repassing with wounded, told 
him that the Rifles had suffered far 
more heavily, even in their sheltered 
position, than the troops on the more 
open ground above. This he found 
to have been the case. It was im- 
possible to ascertain exactly what the 
casualties had been, but he found 
that Colonel Bolton himself had been 
severely wounded, that several other 
officers were either killed or wounded, 
and that considerable gaps had been 
made in their ranks. The major, 
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who had taken over the command, 
attributed their loss to the fact that 
the wood, owing to the height of the 
trees, was not screened by the light 
in the same manner as the position 
on its left; consequently the flashes 
of the rifles of the Borderers could 
be clearly seen by the enemy, and 
had attracted their fire. “At one 
time,” he added, “I really thought 
they would get into the wood. A 
number of them established them- 
selves behind a bank some four hun- 
dred yards off and made things 
uncommonly hot. They made several 
attempts to rush us, but we were 
able to stop them, as no re-inforce- 
ments could get to them. Eventually 
they ceased firing, and I believe that 
the remainder of them are still behind 
the bank, as we have not seen them 
retire. There can’t be more than a 
couple of hundred left now, I should 
imagine. Tell the Brigadier that my 
men are exhausted and will require 
rest if possible. We have been on 
outposts all night, have had prac- 
tically no sleep, and of course no 
breakfast has been issued yet, though 
the cooks are hard at work now 
getting the pots boiled.” 

With this message Walter returned 
to his Chief. As he emerged from 
the wood and looked across the 
valley, over which the electric light 
was still shining, though with much 
diminished brightness, he saw a 
British battalion, extended into a 
long line with another following as 
a support, moving down into the 
valley. Behind the support were a 
number of artillery-teams, and it 
flashed across Walter’s mind that 
these troops must be going forward 
to endeavour to bring off the guns 
abandoned by the French on the 
crest of the opposite hill. At the 
bottom of the valley a dense mass 
of French prisoners had formed up 
along the road, an escort of Lancers 





surrounding them, and it was on this 
mass that the electric lights were 
now turned. 

General Hippisley was standing as 
Walter had left him, talking to 
Nugent and some of the senior 
officers of the Fusiliers. “ Poor 
Bolton,” was his comment on the 
message, “I hope he'll be all right. 
I should have thought that they 
would have been pretty free from 
loss in that wood. Tired, by Jove, 
I’m not surprised ; who isn’t tired? 
We'll soon get our orders. I expect 
the Fourth or Fifth Corps will take 
up the advance now.” The General 
then resumed his conversation with 
Colonel Daunt, and Walter sat down 
on the ground and looked about him. 

He now noticed for the first time 
that one of the electric light stan- 
dards had been shot down in the 
fighting, and was lying in a tangle 
of wire and steel-tubing on the 
ground. The gunners on his right 
were lying by their guns, and the 
rattle of the ammunition-waggons 
bringing up fresh supplies could be 
plainly heard. Away to the south- 
ward all was still. The search-lights 
in that direction were all extin- 
guished, with the exception of one, 
which was throwing its broad beam 
across the valley, now slowly moving 
along the side of the opposite slope, 
now resting for a moment to enable 
some detail to be scrutinised. Fitz- 
gerald now appeared, sauntering up 
from the hollow in which one of the 
reserve companies of the Fusiliers 
had been lying. ‘Say, Desmond,” 
he began, “this has been something 
like! The French have had their 
gruel, took it fighting too; no one 
could have done more. You've not 
done with them yet, though.” 

“Where did you go during the 
fight?” asked Walter. 

“Me? Oh, I strolled over to see 
the guns working. I guess they got 























off light ; only half a dozen wounded 
and two killed. Their chief losses 
were among the waggons and horses 
in the rear. The French were firing 
too high, and your fellows have lost 
quite a number of horses; the only 
men who were hit were with the 
limbers.” 

“What artillery is it?” asked 
Walter; “the corps-artillery I sup- 
pose.” 

“No, the corps-artillery never got 
up in time; they’re somewhere in the 
rear yet. I heard some one say that 
a message was sent back to stop 
them when it was seen that these 
guns had the upper hand. The 
brigade-division of your divisional 
artillery were engaged. There must 
have been some of the corps-artillery 
on our left, because there’s no doubt 
that it was the howitzer-battery 
played hell with Coyecques. Great 
Scott, they altered the ground plan 
of that village pretty smart! I don’t 
feel any yearning to have high angle 
fire with lyddite shells dropping 
around me. There go the French 
prisoners.” 

Walter looked in the direction in 
which the American was pointing, 
and saw a long column of unarmed 
men (there could hardly have been 
less than two thousand of them) 
passing to the rear between the left 
of the Fusiliers and the edge of the 
Bois Quartier. The English soldiers 
stared curiously at the dark mass, 
but it was not yet light enough to 
distinguish faces, or even to see to 
what regiments the prisoners be- 
longed. 

Orderly men from the Fusiliers 
were now running to and fro with 
the camp-kettles filled with steaming 
cocoa, filling the mess-tins of the 
hungry soldiers; other men were 
issuing hunches of bread, which were 
eagerly devoured, the men eating and 
drinking as they lay on the ground 
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in the position from which they had 
been firing. 

“Your companies in support suf- 
fered more than your fighting line,” 
went on Fitzgerald, “for the same 
reason that the artillery-horses suf- 
fered. The French fired high; the 
left support had to shift its position ; 
one shrapnel burst just right for it, 
and wounded twenty-three and killed 
four,—not bad for one shell, eh? 
They went a bit towards their left 
then, and directly afterwards another 
shell got them and bowled over a 
dozen more. Rough luck, wasn’t 
it?” 

“Good Heavens!” said Walter. 
“T must go and see what company 
it was. Where are they now?” 
Fitzgerald pointed out their position, 
and Walter hastened across to see if 
any of his particular friends had 
suffered. The support was resting 
in a little hollow, and in two dark 
figures sitting by themselves in front 
of it he recognised, as he drew 
closer, two officers, and eagerly asked 
if any of them had been hit. White, 
the captain, nodded. “ Yes, bad luck 
to it! Young Mason was bowled 
over by one of their shrapnel; the 
first fellow hit in the company, poor 
chap !” 

“ Killed?” asked Walter. 

Captain White nodded again. 
“ Killed instantly. We had bad luck 
getting slated like that without being 
able to do anything ; lost more men 
than the rest of the battalion put 
together. Preston, here, had a nar- 
row shave; he’s wounded as it is.” 
The subaltern referred to, who was 
busy gnawing at a hunch of bread, 
a tin cup full of cocoa steaming 
beside him, paused for a moment in 
his meal. “Oh; it’s nothing,” he 
said; “only drew blood, the right 
shoulder. Rough luck on Mason, 
wasn’t it?” 

“This infernal war makes one 











callous, I think,” said White. ‘ Look 
at those chaps pitching into their 
bread and cocoa; you’d never think 
that they had just seen nearly half 
their pals killed and wounded in 
the course of a few minutes.” 
Walter thought that this made them 
all the better soldiers. “ Precisely ; 
still it seems a bit unfeeling. That 
American friend of yours is no end 
of a good sort. He carried a lot 
of our wounded, one after another, 
across the open to the dressing- 
station, bullets humming about all 
the time. He must be devilish 
strong; none of our chaps are 
feather-weights. What, got to go 
back to your General? Lucky young 
beggar! You always were a lucky 
beggar, Desmond.” 

Walter laughed, and went back to 
where his Brigadier and Nugent 
were sitting on the ground, watching 
through their field-glasses, and with 
the help of the search-lights, the 
movements of the infantry, who, in 
two long lines, were slowly nearing 
the distant crest of the opposite hills. 
As Walter watched them, the lights 
were suddenly extinguished, and the 
troops blotted out from his view. 
A pale pink glow, the light of the 
dawning day, spreading over the 
eastern sky showed clearly the dark 
outlines of the abandoned guns and 
waggons along the heights, but the 
slopes on which the infantry were 
moving were still in shadow, and 
their movements were thus hidden 
for the time. Every moment the 
light made objects more distinct, till 
Walter could distinguish the smoking 
ruins in the valley below, and the 
long string of country carts along 
the river-road. Turning his glasses 
on to these carts, he could see that 
they were being filled with wounded 
by peasants and French soldiers. As 
he watched, the long procession 
started, winding up the hill towards 
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the British lines, passing from left 
to right across the front. A mounted 
man, detaching himself from the 
column, galloped furiously up the 
hill to the Fusiliers. As he came 
closer his scarlet aiguillette showed 
that he belonged to the Headquarter 
Staff, and Walter recognised him as 
the officer who had ridden off when 
the white flag had been raised 
over Coyecques. Opposite to where 
General Hippisley was sitting he 
pulled up his horse; his face was 
white as death, and he reeled in his 
saddle. ‘“ Brandy, for God’s sake!” 
he whispered hoarsely. 

Nugent ran forward with a flask, 
which he held to his lips. The new- 
comer took a long pull at it, and the 
colour came slowly back to his face. 
“My dear fellow, are you wounded ?” 
asked Nugent. “ There’s a dressing- 
station here, close by.” 

“Wounded! Thank God, no! I’m 
better now, thanks awfully. I had 
to go into Coyecques—the howitzer- 
battery had been shelling it. My 
God! You can’t conceive how horrible 
—hblood, blood,—and fire,—horrible ! 
Where’s the Commander-in-Chief ? 
Thanks,” and the Staff-Officer galloped 
off. 

“ He’s had a bit of a shock,” said 
General Hippisley. “Those lyddite 
shells are terrible.” No one else 
spoke, and soon all were busy with 
their glasses watching the distant 
infantry, who, in the light of the 
rising sun, could now be clearly seen 
crossing the crest of the opposite 
heights and evidently close up to the 
abandoned guns. Walter could now 
see for the first time the line of hills 
on which the British troops had been 
posted during the night. On his 


right the high ground trended away 
to the southward, running roughly 
parallel to the course of the Lys. 
Beyond the guns he saw that one 
or two small woods marked the 
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highest point of our position, and in 
rear of the artillery ran the straggling 
village of Audinethun, the houses of 
which, nearest to our guns, had 
suffered considerably from the fire of 
the enemy. None of them were in 
(lames, but the pitted walls, shattered 
chimneys, and gaping roofs bore wit- 
ness to the destructive effect of the 
shrapnel bullets. Nearer at hand the 
search-light train was being prepared 
fora move. The tall Engineer-officer, 
seated on his horse, was energetically 
superintending the work of his sleepy 
sappers, and the lofty standards were 
being dismantled and packed in their 
waggons. The dynamos had ceased 
running, the balloons had been stowed 
away, and the whole cumbrous appa- 
ratus was being hurriedly made ready 
for a move to the rear. 

Every moment the light increased, 
and Walter was soon able to see 
more clearly the valley which had 
been swept by the British fire during 
the night. The high-road running 
along the river, on the side next the 
British position, was fringed with 
farms, cottages, and a few more 
pretentious villas. Nearly all of 
these were now in a ruinous state 
after the pounding to which they 
had been subjected by the guns; 
many were still smouldering, and the 
bed of the valley was obscured by 
the smoke rolling slowly away to the 
north before the light breeze. The 
road on which these buildings stood 
was fringed with a deep border of 
gardens, which even in that grey 
light looked bright in comparison 
with the sunburned stubbles surround- 
ing them. Through his glass he 
could see in these gardens certain 
scarlet patches, which he at first 
took to be flowers, but which a 
more careful inspection showed to be 
caused by the red breeches of the 
fallen French. Everywhere his glass 
turned, as he swept it slowly along 


the valley, were those scarlet splashes, 
even on the slopes of the hillside 
opposite, where in the distance they 
took a dull crimson tone. Raising 
his glass till the crest of the hills 
came into his view, he saw that the 
British infantry were now among the 
abandoned guns; the teams were 
about to be put to, and preparations 
were being hastily made to bring off 
the pieces. Suddenly, while he 
watched, the groups he had his 
eyes on seemed to be obscured by 
dense clouds of dust, and as the 
dust cleared away he could see the 
ground covered with struggling men 
and horses; the infantry, who had 
been carelessly standing round the 
guns, were now flat on their faces, 
or rapidly extending and lying down 
along the crest. It was obvious that 
the French had resumed the offensive, 
and were not disposed to lose their 
guns without another struggle. The 
Brigadier and the officers sitting near 
him had evidently come to the same 
conclusion, and, erect on their feet, 
were intently listening for the sound 
of the French guns. It came at 
last ; boom—boom—boom—till the 
roar became continuous and _indi- 
vidual reports could no longer be 
distinguished. Sir Charles Browne 
and the Staff of the Division now 
made their appearance, and came to 
a halt a little behind the Brigadier. 
Walter looked curiously at the 
General, a big burly man on a big 
horse, who, glasses in hand, was 
intently watching the distant struggle. 
His Staff, grouped behind him, fol- 
lowed his example in silence. The 
artillery-men beyond were clustering 
round their guns with eager faces, 
now looking towards the General as 
if trying to read the progress of the 
fight from his impassive face, now 
gazing towards the opposite hills, with 
hands screening their eyes from the 
light of the newly risen sun. 
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The General turned in his saddle 
and gave a low order, and the next 
moment a Staff-Officer pushed his 
way forwards through the line of 
recumbent infantry and _ galloped 
furiously down the hill to where 
the long line of country carts crowded 
with French wounded were painfully 
ascending the slope, moving across 
the front of the British guns. The 
General evidently was anxious to get 
his front cleared, in case he should 
be required to cover the retirement 
of the infantry still maintaining their 
ground on the other side of the 
valley, and with this object his Staff- 
Officer could be heard with loud 
voice and fierce gesticulation urging 
the peasant drivers to quicken the 
pace of the convoy. His efforts had 
little effect. The miserable animals 
in the carts did their best; the 
peasants shouted and cracked their 
whips; the soldiers of the escort 
rode alongside, urging on the horses 
with blows from the butts of their 
lances; but the increase of pace 
gained by all these exertions was 
very trifling. At least ten minutes 
more would elapse before the stragg- 
ling train would clear the front, and 
before that time the guns might be 
required to protect their infantry 
in a retirement. General Browne 
was equal to the occasion. He 
shouted to the  artillery-colonel, 
watching the incident from behind 
his guns, to send his teams down to 
the rescue. The order had been 
anticipated : the men were in readi- 
ness; and hardly had the General 
spoken before the teams from the 
guns and limbers were cantering, 
with much clattering and jingling of 
trace-hooks and chains, down the 
slope to the obstructive convoy. 
Their arrival quickly altered the 
situation. In a moment each pair 
of the powerful artillery-horses was 
hooked on to a cart and, with a 


cheer and loud cracking of whips, 
cantered up the road, whirling the 
thick dust all round them, lifting 
the little French horses almost off 
their legs, till the entrance to Audine- 
thun was reached, when the drivers 
un-hooked and galloped down the 
hill for a fresh load. The carts with 
their melancholy burdens passed 
within a few hundred yards of the 
British lines, and through his glass 
Walter could plainly see the blanclied 
faces and lack-lustre eyes of many of 
the wounded. Most of them seemed 
to be stunned, either unconscious or 
in a species of stupor, but many 
shrieked aloud as the accelerated 
motion of the springless carts caused 
renewed agony. A surgeon in the 
British service, who had been riding 
alongside, galloped across to the 
General and remonstrated at the 
rough handling to which the wounded 
were being subjected. Sir Charles 
cut him very short. “Go back to 
your wounded, sir,” he thundered, “or 
go to the rear under arrest.” The 
surgeon, his face white and lips com- 
pressed, hesitated for an instant and 
then obeyed. In another moment 
the front was cleared, and the guns 
were free to act if required. 
Meanwhile the distant infantry 
had grimly held their own. The 
glass showed them but indistinctly, 
owing to the dust flying all round 
them from the shells of the enemy 
and to the manner in which their 
uniforms blended with the ground, 
but it was clear that no movement 
in retreat had been made. The 
teams, foiled in their effort to re- 
move the guns, were now returning 
in groups across the valley. The 
battalion which had been in a second 
or supporting line, had now pro- 
longed the firing line to the left, and 
were doubtless bearing their part in 
the fight. No attempt at reinfore- 
ing the infantry was being made 
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from the British side, at which many 
muttered comments were being 
passed around the little groups of 
officers watching the progress of the 
combat. 

While this struggle was going on, 
the sharp rattle of the nearer 
musketry blending with the uninter- 
rupted roar of the distant French 
artillery, a balloon rising apparently 
from somewhere far beyond the 
French position aroused the attention 
of the spectators. It rose slowly till 
it could be seen floating at a con- 
siderable height, being some three 
or four miles from where Walter 
was standing. While all were dis- 
cussing in low voices this further 
sign of activity on the part of the 
enemy, Sir Charles called General 
Hippisley to him. Walter watched 
the conference between the two 
officers, the burly figure of the 
Divisional Commander stooping for- 
ward towards the sturdy Brigadier, 
who, with legs apart and hands _be- 
hind his back, stood listening to the 
instructions of his superior. General 
Browne was emphatic in his manner. 
He leant on his horse’s neck, so as 
to avoid raising his voice, but ges- 
ticulated abruptly, now sweeping 
his hand along the direction of the 
British front, now pointing to where 
the village of Fauquembergues lay 
in rear. 

The conference came to an end at 
last. ‘“ Very well, sir,” said the 
Brigadier aloud; “am I to move at 
once?” Walter cocked his ears. 
“No, not till the Fourth Division 
come up; meanwhile get all ready.” 

General Hippisley turned round 
and saw his aide-de-camp. “ Ah, 
there you are, Desmond. Get your 
horse, ride along the outposts of the 
srigade, to the Border Rifles and 
Highlanders, that is to say, and tell 
them to be ready to march off as soon 
as possible. They are to move into 
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the large hollow between the Fau- 
quembergues road and the Ferme de 
la Forét, but not till relieved. Do 
you understand? Right, then off 
you go!” 

Walter called to his orderly, and 
in a moment was mounted and away. 
Cantering along the front of the Bois 
Quartier, he soon attracted the atten- 
tion of the major in command of the 
Rifles, gave the order to him, and 
pushing his horse into a_ gallop, 
followed the wood round till he came 
upon the Highlanders. These were 
still in their outpost position, their 
sentries lying on a hill-top from which 
they commanded, now that the sun 
had risen, a view of several miles up 
both the valleys of the Lys and Aa, 
and were able to see across the hollow 
in which Maisnil lay as far as Dohem, 
some three miles to their front. The 
patrols, which had been advanced 
during the darkness, were now re- 
turning, and the bulk of the battalion 
was lying, busy with breakfast, in 
some sheltered ground a few hundred 
paces behind their sentries. They 
were all well posted in the details of 
the night-combat, and were inclined 
to be very indignant that they had 
had no part in it. The general com- 
plaint was that they had neither fired 
a shot themselves, since they landed, 
nor had they even had the felicity of 
being themselves under fire. Walter 
gave his message and jogged back to 
the hollow appointed as the rendez- 
vous. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Ir was now broad daylight, and 
a lovely autumn morning. The dark 
clouds which had looked so threaten- 
ing at dawn were now moving away 
to the north before the gentle south- 
erly breeze. From all appearances 
another day of heat was in store for 
the troops. Scarcely had Walter left 
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the Highlanders when he met a 
battalion coming to take their place, 
the leading company extended into a 
flexible chain of scouts, the remainder 
moving in column. In the young 
officer riding beside the Colonel 
Walter recognised an acquaintance, 
who, he knew, was on the staff of 
the Fourth Division, so he assumed 
that division to be relieving the Sixth 
at the front. As he drew near to 
the depression in which General 
Hippisley intended to concentrate his 
Brigade, he saw that the transport 
was already in its place, the drivers 
busy taking their horses out of the 
waggons, from one of which a supply- 
officer was making an issue of coal 
and wood to the battalion quarter- 
masters. Walter took the oppor- 
tunity of asking the quartermaster of 
the Fusiliers, a fine specimen of an 
old soldier with a grizzled moustache 
and sunburned, resolute face, how he 
had been getting on. 

Old Macdermott had no complaints 
to make. ‘‘ By gad,” he said, “I’ve 
had worse times on manceuvres. Last 
night was a bit thick though. Just 
as we were getting the kettles boiled 
at our first halt, away beyond 
Maisnil,” jerking a brown thumb 
towards the hill-side, “we had to 
kick our fires out and move; of 
course that knocked hot dinners on 
the head. After that I couldn’t get 
the fires going till nearly ten, when 
I got some soup made (tinned, you 
know) and was going to issue that ; 
but the Colonel said, ‘Oh damn the 
soup, let the men sleep,’ so that 
knocked the soup on the head. As 
I couldn’t keep it hot, I cooled it 
down in some spare kettles; and, 
begad, at two, when the firing 
stopped, they were all shouting for 
cocoa! Luckily there was plenty of 
water, no delay with those damned 
filters ; the doctors have something 
else to think about now. Then we 





had barely got the cocoa and bread 
issued when I was told to pack up 
and come here, and as Major Nugent 
says we'll be here two or three 
hours, begad I'll give the boys a hot 
dinner for once.” 

“A hot breakfast, you mean,” 
said Walter smiling; “it’s not six 

et.” 

“Call it what you like; J call hot 
meat dinner, never mind the time of 
day,—fresh meat too, my boy ; here’s 
the waggon coming with it from 
Fauquembergues.” 

As he spoke a waggon turned 
into the hollow, its contents roughly 
covered with a tarpaulin from under 
which projected various excrescences 
suggestive of freshly killed beef. 
Burton, the hard-worked transport- 
officer, rode beside the waggon. 
“ Begad,” said the Quartermaster, 
“ Burton’s a good chap, but, damn 
me, to look at him now, no one 
would give sixpence for either him 
or his horse. Did you ever see man 
or beast so weary? Now we'll soon 
get started ;” and off he bustled to 
where Burton, surrounded by the 
other quartermasters of the Brigade, 
was commencing preparations for an 
issue of fresh beef, that greatest of all 
luxuries when campaigning. Walter 
suddenly bethought him of the food 
in his wallets, and, just as he was 
setting to work on a hasty break- 
fast, the different battalions of the 
Brigade began to pour into the 
hollow, the Highlanders striding over 
its northern boundary as the other 
corps topped the slopes on its eastern 
side. A few brief commands and the 
battalions were halted, leave was 
given to the men to fall out within 
the limits of the hollow (which was 
of considerable extent), a flag-signal 
station was established on the high 
ground, and everyone settled down 
to rest as best they might. The 
Brigadier and Nugent sat down to 























write letters, and as there was no 
work for him to do, Walter strolled 
over to where his brother-officers 
were lying in a circle on the stubble, 
exchanging experiences and speculat- 
ing as to what was before them 
in the day which had just begun. 
The French artillery was still pound- 
ing away in the distance, and nearer 
at hand the sharp rattle of the 
British musketry could also be heard. 
“Those beggars of the Eleventh 
Brigade are still at it,” said one as 
Walter threw himself down beside 
the circle. “I call it an infernal 
shame that no one was sent to back 
them up. We ought to have col- 
lared those guns too.” Several others 
had plenty to say on the same sub- 
ject, and a desultory conversation 
went on for some little time. Sud- 
denly the French firing ceased, the 
musketry-fire stopping at the same 
time. This gave fresh cause for 
speculation, and while a rather sleepy 
argument on the subject was going 
on, the gaunt figure of Fitzgerald 
was seen striding down the hill to 
join them, pushing his bicycle beside 
him. He threw himself on the 
ground beside Walter. 

“ Well, I guess that’s finished the 
first act,” he began. Half a dozen 
voices at once asked him for his news. 
“The only news I have,” he went 
on, “is that the French have con- 
cluded to keep those guns across the 
valley, and that your chaps are 
making the best of their way back 
to this side. Your General seems to 
think that the French mean coming 
for him in force. The Fourth 
Division are strung out along the 
crest you were on, right away along 
the valley. They’re working like 
blazes with pick and spade, intrench- 
ing themselves. The whole of the 
corps-artillery is in position; here’s 
your divisional artillery now,” and 
he pointed to the southern end of 
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the hollow where the leading horse- 
men of the three batteries could now 
be seen walking their horses down 
the slope, the guns in a long line 
rumbling after them. Fitzgerald 
stopped speaking and all watched 
the batteries as they formed up in 
the hollow, some distance away from 
the infantry. As soon as they were 
halted, the men dismounted and set 
about preparing a feed for their horses, 
which were unharnessed from the 
limbers and waggons, and picqueted 
in a long row. 

“T wouldn’t be a gunner for some- 
thing,” said one of the subalterns. 
“Look at those chaps; they’re dead 
tired, but they’ve got to feed and look 
after their horses, and clean their 
guns, mend their harness, and so on, 
while our chaps can clean their rifles 
in five minutes and have nothing else 
to care about.” 

“They're good men, those gunners 
of yours,” said Fitzgerald. “Gun- 
ners are good men in every service, 
I think. 1l’ve seen our boys both in 
peace and war, and they can hold 
their own, sir, though there are not 
many of them.” 

“Here come the Eleventh Brigade,” 
said one of the group. “They look 
pretty sick at being fetched back ; 
I wonder which were the battalions 
which went across the river.” 

“T bet it was the leading bat- 
talions,” said another. “Look, they’re 
some files weaker in all their com- 
panies than the others; they must 
have caught it a bit.” 

Fitzgerald laughed. ‘Young man,” 
he said, “ you talk of those battalions 
having caught it. I tell you that 
there are a very considerable number 
of French battalions which couldn't 
show as strong a front as one of those 
companies after this morning’s work.” 

“What strength do you suppose 
they had engaged?” asked one of 
the American. 
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“My calculation is,” was the 
answer, “and I am not a new hand 
at this game, you must remember, 
that you managed to pretty well 
wipe out a complete army-corps this 
morning.” 

“Oh, come, Mr. Fitzgerald, you’re 
getting a bit off.” 

“T’m rather understating it if any- 
thing. I counted ninety-two guns 
abandoned on the hills, not to men- 
tion several capsized ; that accounts 
for the best part of the guns of an 
army-corps. Then the infantry, as 
you all saw for yourselves, were 
crowded as close as could be on both 
sides of the river for considerably over 
a mile. Not many of them got back, 
eh? Then remember the columns 
marching down the hill-roads; they 
were pretty well annihilated.” 

“ According to you then,” said 
Walter, “one division has wiped out 
an army-corps ?” 

“Why, certainly. Remember, they 
couldn’t hit back; no one can shoot 
when he has the electric search-light 
blazing into his eyes, and can see 
nothing to aim at either.” 

“ And the moral is?” 

“The moral is, that, when you are 
about to attack a civilised foe, you 
should deploy into your attack-forma- 
tions as soon as you come within 
effective range ; that is, unless you 
know for certain that he has no 
search-lights.” 

“You wouldn’t find it easy to 
march across country by night in 
loose attack-formations.” 

“A matter of training, I grant 
you. It will require very carefui 
training, the best of maps, and the 
best of leading. If your masses are 
suddenly uncovered, as the masses of 
the French were this morning, what 
can you expect but annihilation, in 
the face of modern weapons ?” 

“T bet night-attacks will be a bit 
off after this,” suggested a junior 


subaltern, “and a good job too. Why 
can’t they leave one in peace at 
night ?” 

“You'll see a day-attack before 
you're much older, Shrimp,” put in 
one of the captains who had been an 
attentive listener to the discussion. 

“Well, if we gave them such beans 
as Mr. Fitzgerald says,” said another, 
“T can’t make out why we did not 
pursue at once, and complete the 
rout. All the text-books say that 
when your enemy is beaten, there 
should be a vigorous pursuit.” 

“You must have him beaten first, 
though. It’s quite possible that you 
may have six or seven corps opposite 
to you; if one is wiped out, that’s no 
reason there should not be plenty of 
fight in the others.” 

“ Besides,” added _ Fitzgerald, 
“political considerations may come 
in. Your General is in direct tele- 
graphic-communication with London, 
and with the German army too; you 
don’t know what may be in the air.” 

“True; but talking of telegraphs, 
why is there all this bother about 
laying the wires? I’m sure a Sapper 
I was talking to yesterday was 
worried to death about his wires. 
What’s the good of this wireless 
telegraphy if we have to haul all this 
kit about with us?” 

“The wires and poles are re- 
duced to a minimum now,” said 
Fitzgerald. “I was talking to the 
Engineer-officer in charge of the 
dynamos about that very thing this 
morning, and he told me that they 
are now erecting a station for wire- 
less telegraphy at Fauquembergues 
and Etaples. Even then they won’t 
be able to quite dispense with the 
wires, as they can be worked so much 
quicker ; the air-line will lessen the 
congestion, and the risk of connection 
being broken, that’s all.” 

Major Rivers, who had been listen- 
ing in a sleepy fashion to this con- 
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yersation, now struck in. “ There’s 
one thing I should like to know,” he 
said, “and that is if any gentleman 
can tell me what has happened to 
the Fifth Division? They were 
bivouacked on those fields last 
night,” pointing to the slopes above 
Fauquembergues, “but I have not 
seen them since daybreak. Has any 
one any idea where they are?” 

This was a puzzle. Walter was 
appealed to, as one who had ridden 
over most of the ground in the early 
morning, but he could not at first 
give any explanation. At last, how- 
ever, he recollected. “Stay a moment; 
I remember seeing them,—at least 
it must, I think, have been them— 
marching north, towards the High- 
landers’ outposts, when the alarm 
went this morning. When we rode 
out of that farm we saw a huge 
dark mass, which Nugent said was 
the Fifth Division, marching to the 
north.” 

Major Rivers rose and _ strolled 
over to the Highlanders for further 
information. ‘“ You're quite right, 
Desmond,” he said on his return ; 
“they passed through the outpost 
lines, guns, cavalry and all, marching 
towards Dohem, before light. They 
had a battalion of mounted infantry 
with them, scouting.” 

“Much good they would be in the 
dark,” said Walter. 

“Well, I don’t expect they went 
far in the dark. It was rather taking 
chances though ; I wonder what their 
little game is.” 

“Here comes old Browne and his 
crowd,” put in an irreverent young- 
ster. “Looks as if he thought he 
had won the blooming fight off his 
own bat!” As he spoke Sir Charles 
Browne, followed by his Staff, rode 
slowly into the hollow, curious eyes 
watching them from all sides. Dis- 
mounting below where the signallers 
were lying, looking out towards the 
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east and south, the General and his 
followers seated themselves on the 
grass and were soon busy studying 
maps, reading papers, writing, and 
otherwise passing the time. 

“ Gad, the sun’s getting hot ; there’s 
no shade anywhere. It’s after eight 
o'clock, you fellows; I say, wake up, 
here’s old Murphy with his tablecloth. 
Now for some grub!” Every one 
woke up with some suddenness at 
this announcement. There indeed 
was the mess-sergeant, a cloth over 
his arm, a large basket in his hand, 
and two men behind him carrying 
steaming camp-kettles. Among the 
men there was also a noticeable stir. 
Those who had been lying asleep in 
the sun, and they were the majority, 
were now rousing themselves, and the 
long grey lines were being resolved 
into little circular groups, of which 
the focus in every instance was just 
such another camp-kettle. A smart 
sergeant walked towards the group 
of officers, and catching the eye of 
one of the  subalterns, saluted : 
‘** Dinners are out, sir.” 

“Dinners at eight o’clock? Well, 
I’m blowed! I suppose I must ask 
if there are any complaints. Fancy 
being stuck for orderly-bug on 
service!” Buckling on his sword, the 
youngster went growling off, and was 
watched lazily by his comrades as he 
went round the lines with the time- 
honoured formula. His duty was 
soon over, and, unbuckling his sword 
as he went, he came slowly back to 
his comrades. ‘‘ Not a complaint, 
not a solitary grouse,” he ejaculated ; 
“the men are as happy as a lot of 
bean-feasters.” He stood for a 
moment looking round the circle. 
“Well, I’m blowed!” he went on. 
“T wish you fellows could see your- 
selves. Of all the dirty, unshaven 
scoundrels,—you look like a lot of 
blooming hop-pickers.” No one took 
the slightest notice of this insult, 
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the attention of all being entirely 
occupied with Sergeant Murphy, who, 
after spreading his cloth on the 
ground, proceeded to help everyone 
to the savoury stew which was steam- 
ing in the great iron kettles. Every- 
one tendered his iron plate in turn, 
and was helped by the mess-sergeant 
with as much ceremony as if he were 
dispensing the rarest of delicacies on 
some festive occasion. Meanwhile 
some of the junior members of the 
mess explored the basket which the 
sergeant had brought with him. 
“Whiskey, as I’m a living sinner!” 
said one. “And soda!” said another. 
“Sergeant Murphy, where did you 
get it?” 

“T did a bit of a swop, sir,” was 
the answer. “TI bought some hams 
in the village beyant, but there was 
no way of cooking them, so I swopped 
with the caterer of the Headquarter 
Mess for a half dozen of whiskey and 
four dozen soda. I’ve got two dozen 
of soda here, sir, and I’m to draw the 
rest as I want it. Ive got a cake 
too, sir; a very good one, though it 
was made in France.” 

Sergeant Murphy was unanimously 
voted a wonder, and soon all were 
busily engaged in satisfying their 
hunger and thirst. This done, sleep 
soon began to overpower them. 
While the Fusiliers had been dis- 
posing of their dinner most of the 
other occupants of the hollow had 


been similarly engaged, and by nine 
o'clock there was hardly an open 
eye in the Division, with the excep- 
tion of a few of the Staff who had 
still work to do, and the watchful 
signallers on the hill-side. Even the 
hard-worked Burton had been able to 
find time for a nap. 

Time wore on, and as the sun 
rose in the heavens the heat became 
more and more severe. Still the 
weary soldiers of the Sixth Division 
slumbered on in_ their sheltered 
hollow till, shortly after eleven 
o'clock, they were all roused with 
startling suddenness by the out- 
burst of a terrific cannonade close at 
hand. In an instant the whole 
Division was awake. The men looked 
at each other as they rubbed their 
eyes. There was no doubt about it ; 
a cannonade was going on to which 
the firing of the previous night had 
been merely child’s play. They sat 
and looked at each other in silence. 
The air seemed torn and rent by the 
incessant reverberation of the firing, 
which every instant swelled louder 
and louder. Fitzgerald jumped to 
his feet and picked up his bicycle. 
“This is the real thing at last,” he 
said. “Good-bye for the present, 
gentlemen ; I must see what’s going 
on,” and he started towards the 
front, the tall figure pushing the 
bicycle soon disappearing from view 
over the crest of the hill. 


(To be continued.) 














